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Foreword 


There is perhaps no more agreeable place in the world to contem- 
| plate during the late summer, than the city of Venice. This summer, 
Our attention is drawn to it not only by holiday longings but also 
| by three events in the sphere of the arts: the publication of Michael 
‘Levey’s Painting in XVIII Century Venice', of Princess Marie von 
-Thurn und Taxis’ Memoirs of a Princess’, and the adaptation by Sir 
Michael Redgrave of Henry James’s The Aspern Papers for the stage. 
Mr Levey, an Assistant Keeper at the National Gallery, has 
long been known for his expertise in Venetian painting; and 
in his book on the artists of the Republic’s decline, he shows 
tha, unlike so many experts, he can also convey his immense 
knowledge with grace and wit in the writing. He reminds us, 
agreeably, of the important rdle England played in the patronage 
of the great painters; but, more important, he also reminds us that in 
- the eighteenth century, painting was, in a sense, a refuge —from the 
reality of a corrupt and declining power that did not dare to face 
| the truth of what was happening to it. He points out how the 
popularity of the capriccio, and the growth in the element of pure 
fantasy in Francesco Guardi’s later work, are directly related to 
this half-conscious impulse towards escape from a painful reality. 
This is salutary; no half-baked theory is more widely accepted and 
more dangerous today than that artistic brilliance is indissolubly 
connected in a nation with the growth of national self-assurance 
and power. It does indeed sometimes happen that a great 
expansion of power coincides with a great revival of artistic energy, 
as in Elizabethan England, but the dazzling achievements of a 
Tiepolo, a Canaletto and a Guardi should guard us against the 
vulgar error of assuming this to be a rule. 

For foreign poets and artists, of course, Venice, even in her 
decadent days, remained an inspiration, as the story of Byron and 
Shelley testifies. And long after it was all over, right through the 
nineteenth century and into our own age, the city, defunct at last 
as a power, was capable of exercising its spell over the northerners 
who came to relax, to explore, to absorb. Platen, Browning, Henry 
James, Proust, Thomas Mann, Rilke: the list of those whose genius 
was quickened by the magic of Venice includes so many of the 
greatest names. But the extraordinarily sensitive poetic antennae of 
Rilke were aware of something that was not merely the irridescent 
sheen of decay. In Malte Laurids Brigge he writes: 

‘Soon it would be cold. Then the somnolent foreigners disappear 


1Phaidon Press, 32s. 6d. ? Hogarth Press, 21s. 
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_ and with them the enervating, narcotic Venice of their prejudices 
_ and desires, and suddenly one morning the other Venice is there, 

_ real, awake, brittle to breaking-point, not in the least a dream 
city: Venice, conjured up by an effort of will in the midst of 
nothing, resting on sunken forests and finally so absolutely real.’ 
_ It is not often that a poet is as fortunate in a patron as Rilke 
was in Princess Marie. She not only provided him with a home, 
whenever he wanted, in the fabulous castle of Duino, but also 
allowed him to use her mezzanino apartment in Venice. In fact 
‘It is rather doubtful if such a patroness could exist today, with 
_ hot only her riches and her position to come to the rescue of such 
a distraught spirit as Rilke was, but also the tact and sensibility 
never to obtrude herself, to be to him what she divined he 
essentially needed, and to make it possible for him to complete such 
“Masterpieces as the Duino Elegies and the Sonnets to Orpheus, and 
_-that wonderful poem Spdtherbst in Venedig, in which he expresses. 
“ again the awareness of undying force which Venice communicated 
to him beneath its surface of romantic nostalgia. 

That surface was never more beautifully expressed than by Henry 
James in The Aspern Papers; and yet one can, not too fantastically, 
imagine that James was also aware of the force, and made Miss 
Bordereau its concrete symbol. Essentially, it seems to me, The 
Aspern Papers is an essay on the two themes that haunted Henry 
James for so much of his creative life: the rape of ancient 
European civilization by the brash curiosity of the New World; 
and sexual passion presented as a mystery that fascinates, but 
always baffles the narrator or protagonist. In Sir Michael Redgrave’s 
adaptation, inevitably perhaps, the poem of Venice in which the 
drama is embedded is to a large extent lost. It is a major loss, not so 
much because we regret the absence of that atmosphere of Venice 
_ we have grown so to expect and to love through our traditional 
poetic and artistic associations, but rather because it is essential to 
the working out of James’s theorem of symbols. And though this 
adaptation marvellously brings out the dramatic tension that is 
almost always to be found at the core of even the most ‘literary’ of 
Henry James’s stories, it raises the whole anxiously debatable 
question of how far a masterpiece in one medium can be transferred 
without loss to another medium—at least without the author’s 
personal collaboration. As we know, Henry James tried, and failed 
to pursue a career as a playwright; this may, as it often seems now- 
adays, have been bad luck; but it may also have been because what 
he wanted to convey could never have been completely realized in 
the terms of the modern theatre. JOHN LEHMANN 
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The Peaceful Island 
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The name of this place 
Is the sound of the surge of the sea on its sands: 
The Peaceful Island we call it in English. 


Always fighting for peace, 

We felt that for once we ought to enjoy it. 

We left a maid, two cats, a dog, to hold the fort; 
A small unworried boat conveyed us here. 


The islanders’ speech is soft and slow: 

No aids to their dialect have yet been printed; 

It sounds like the surge of the sea on powdery sands; 
It is empty of oaths. 


Now peace defines itself anew for us. How new! 

In the yielding curves of the closely wooded shore, 

In the pampas grass’s hesitant gestures, 

In the sea that is ceaselessly giving and taking 
nothing at all. 

All this beauty would take our breath away, 

Had we any left. 


The man who brings our milk up from the village 
Pours it like a libation. On the brow 

Of the hill a goatherd greets us with a blessing. 
The buying of figs is a ceremony of gods. 


But yesterday I threw a stone at a brilliant bird, 
unthinkingly; 

Then thanked God trembling that it missed. 

All night the soft sea murmured to the gaping sand, 

Like streams of ink across a bottomless blotter. 


II 


D. J. ENRIGHT 


Dizzy with lack of sleep 
Today I throw my stones at a row of empty bottles. 
One supplies waitresses to the city, another 

is a flinty industrialist, 
One represents an obscure and well-known poet, 
Another is expert in traditions and hopes for war. 


The noise of breaking glass attracts the peasants 
Who gather round, purring benignly in their dialect, 
Till I find I am throwing dangerously wide, 

and go inside— 
To wonder what can be happening back in the city, 
The buying and selling underneath the arches, 
The papers accumulating their puerilities, 
The charlatan voices like the surge of an endless sea... 
So many people, waiting to be told about peace, 
So many skulls to drive it into. 


Setting up the not-too-broken bottles, 
I kill off the evening. 
From behind a clump of ferns 
A goatherd watches, calmly. For he knows 
I know that the boat for the city calls in tomorrow. 
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The Footballers 


000% 
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bellowed; a great lion’s roar suggesting his scepticism 
that the instrument really transcended distance. 

‘Listen! This morning you come down with me to Rifredi: I 
make you see what I am doing! Lovely boys! Beautiful players! 
= You have no idea! Just like young English players: you will see!’ 

It was the highest compliment he could pay, based on a strange 
Anglophilia which derived solely from his admiration for English 
football. I myself was a lucky beneficiary; friendship, goodwill, 
generosity rained down upon me, as on the son of some deceased 
national hero. 

Tll be delighted to come,’ | told him, in Italian, but Franco 
boomed back at me in his curious sing-song English, at once fluent 
and grotesque, a switchback of mistaken cadences, odd translitera- 
tions. ‘Very well! I see you at ten, in Cathedral Square.’ There were 
times when he went too far. 

It was a clear, pale day in late October; the sun shone bright 
and heatless out of a God-the-Father sky, full of billowing cloud. 
Above the city, seen from my window, the villas of Fiesole stood 
out sharp and deceptively close from their dark green mounting 
of cypress. Down river, the trees in the Cascine were less luxuriant 
now, and the Arno itself moved slow, on one of its ugly, khaki days. 

Franco wasn’t in the Piazza del Duomo at ten, but then I had not 
expected him to be. He was always late and seldom in haste, 
arriving at last with a casual, muttered apology. 

With its great, swelling dome, its garish red, white and green 
walls, the Duomo towered above the square in vulgar majesty, 
like a handsome woman in tawdry clothes. Outside the large bar, 
which was one of Franco’s rendezvous, my hand was seized by a 
friend of his, a season ticket holder at the football stadium, curly 
grey haired, with the contrasting face of a cherub. 

‘Cido, caro! Prendi un caffé? 


rie F [ allo-my-dear!’ Franco never spoke on the telephone, he 
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To know Franco was a magic passport; previously this man had» 


shown me only the detached hostility which the Florentine reserves 
for foreigners. I thanked him, and we went into the bar. “Waiting 
for Franco, eh?’ he asked. I said that I was. He chuckled, as Franco's 


friends and pupils did when they talked about him, a chuckle of © 


benign astonishment, shocked admiration; that of a parent with 
a loved, outrageous child. ‘Ma che fenomeno,’ he said, shaking 
his head, ‘che fenomeno.’ 

I agreed, and conversation flagged, until —the eternal last resort — 
we began to talk about La Fiorentina. But within minutes, Franco 
himself had arrived—‘Oh! My dear!’—great arms outstretched in 
a reflex gesture of delight and repentance, which dissolved at once 
as the arms dropped to his side, and he turned to the three or four 
men who instantly surrounded him. 

He radiated an intense, physical masculinity; a tall, outdoor 
man, vastly broad, his white shirt unbuttoned, despite the weather, 
to reveal his deep, bronzed chest. Over his shoulder, characteristi- 
cally, he had slung his jacket, as though scornfully deferring to 
an ordinance of dress. His face still retained part of its summer 
tan, but the impression it gave was rather one of wind-whipped 
ruddiness. His nose was large and jagged, his chin strong, and his 
metallic blond hair was combed back thickly from his forehead. 
The men eddied about him, waves around a rock, half mocking, 
half his disciples. 

‘Eh, Franco!’ they said, “What about the Fiorentina?’ and looked 
at one another half giggling, like children, knowing each response. 

‘Macché Fiorentina!’ Franco shouted, in the thick, rough Tuscan 
of the Florentine back streets. “That team doesn’t understand a... 
about football!’ He perorated on without looking at them, louder 
and louder, as though reciting a set piece which nothing they might 
say could modify. Names of players, names of managers, were 
fed gleefully by them into the machine, and each in turn produced 
its roar of contemptuous abuse, larded with obscenity. The man 
with curly hair turned to me, rolled his eyes in apology, and said, 
“You know how he always exaggerates. . . ”’ 

“Who exaggerates?’ Franco bellowed. ‘I tell you I’ve two boys 
in my team now who could. . . .” But here his remarks were lost 
in a tumult of jeers and mock applause. Again, he seemed unaffected, 
neither angry nor amused; he merely raised his voice still higher 
and shouted, with the strange, aspirated Florentine ‘C’, ‘Sanno 
giohare, sanno giohare,’ they know how to play. Then he put a 
hand absently on my shoulder and guided me out of the bar, like 
a casual sheep dog. 
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__ We took the filobus from Piazza del Duomo to the Industrial 
| Zone. The journey began in Florence, in the shadow of the Duomo; 
went by the fortifications, with their miniature lake, then passed 
speedily into No Man’s Land. The city’s perimeter might have 
j been anywhere, functional and shallow, a compound of ugly 

_by-passes, garrisoned by numberless garish filling stations; of rail- 
‘way bridges, hurtling lorries, grey, anonymous side streets. 

We got out, fighting our way down the narrow aisle of the ’bus, 
at Rifredi, where Franco trained his young players. This was the 
Industrial Zone, and it had always seemed right to me that the 
- football ground should lie among this waste of factory buildings, 
_ one storied, white walled; an ugly, half-hearted gesture at modernity. 
Industry and football belonged together, irrelevant alike to the 
nature of the city itself. 

We walked into the little stadium. The stretch of grass—un- 
common enough in Tuscany —was dark green and uneven, worn in 
~ front of the goals, at either end. Round it stood a fence of wire 
netting, a reminder of combustible passions. A small, compact 
grandstand with terraced blocks instead of seats stood apart as 
though abandoned there. Just outside the ground rose a workers’ 
apartment block, a futuristic barracks, its outer stairways a maze 
of stone corkscrews, its terrace walls inlaid with shiny purple. 

On the field, several boys in football kit were kicking a ball to 
one another, moving with the plasticity of the young Italian, and 
the young Italian’s delight in his own virtuosity. They bounced 
the ball on their thighs, tried to flick it over their heads with 
their heels, or hurled themselves into the air in an attempted 
rovesciata, scissor-kicking backwards, high above their heads. 
Franco greeted them with an offhand cry of, ‘Oh, ragazzi!’ and for 
the second time that morning he was surrounded—‘Senti, Franco 
... Franco!’ the boys asking him a score of eager questions. 

Here, too, Franco moved with a strange detachment; gentler, 
now, eyes still distant, moving a hand now and then in a gesture 
of deprecation. Suddenly, with a bellow, he was wide awake, seizing 
4 ball, calling for another, dividing the boys into groups, marshalling 
them with the abuse of a drill sergeant. ‘Bischero! Testa di cazzo! 
What are you doing, standing there playing with yourselves?’ 

The boys seemed unresentful. They responded, brisk and alert, 
to his commands, as though the mastering of each skill, each 
exercise, were of ritual importance. And indeed, it was; their 
very lives were in prospect; proficiency in this game could make 
the difference between wealth and unemployment, mean wages and 
a life of fast cars, new flats, women, adulation. Through Franco and 
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his training lay the path to the rich professional clubs, backed _ 
by millionaires—themselves in search of that corrosive goal of | 
the Italian male, the making of the bella figura. A few of these boys _ 
would succeed, some would have mediocre careers with lesser 
professional clubs, others would fall by the wayside, forced to — 
abandon their dreams. 

Franco, then, for all his four-square masculinity, was a trader 
in dreams, holding in his sport a unique position. He had a pros- 
pector’s eye for latent talent, could find his players in the streets 
and squares, kicking a rubber ball; in minor matches, in obscure 
teams run by priests. Then he would train and coach them, give 
them money to subsist on, play them in his own, junior team, 
and hope to sell them at last to one of the rich professional clubs, 
in deals of labyrinthine complexity. 

Once, I tried to leave the little stadium, but Franco caught sight 
of me at once. ‘No, no! You must see my centre-alf! Lovely 
player!’ and reluctantly I stayed. 

The centre-half was tall, graceful and feline, with a Grecian 
head and physique. Perhaps it was his very fluency and relaxation 
that made me remark, by contrast, another boy, heavier in build 
and movement, strained and alert, his thatch of fair hair resembling 
Franco’s. If the centre-half received most of the praise and individual 
attention, this other player was obviously the butt. Franco abused 
them all from time to time, but the blond boy was more often 
the target than any of the others, while the abuse, now I paid 
attention, seemed sharper, and more sharply felt. 

The consequence was inevitable: the boy tried too hard to do 
well, and accordingly did badly, the strong body tense, so that it 
resisted the ball, instead of yielding and persuading it. 

‘You can’t play!’ Franco shouted at him, on one of these 
occasions. ‘How can anyone as ugly as you are be a footballer? 
With a face like yours, you’re only good for scaring women” 

There was sycophantic laughter at this, and from where I sat, 
the boy seemed almost to be in tears. 

When Franco at last came off the field, and I strolled forward 
with relief to meet him, the boy was at his side, anxious and 
pleading. ‘But Franco, Franco, show me what I’m doing wrong! 
I know I haven’t got it yet, but show me!’ Franco did not turn 
to look at him, but merely growled, ‘I’ve shown you a dozen times.’ 

‘But how can I improve? Tell me!’ 

“You can’t improve. You’re an idiot.’ 

‘But Franco!’ Now I could plainly see tears in his eyes. His 
face, as Franco had said, was ugly, yet it was not displeasing. 
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The jaw was long and heavy and blunt, like a trowel; the mouth 
_ hung slightly open, as though drawn down irresistibly by the weight 
below. Altogether the impression given was that of a friendly, 
clumsy dog, a Newfoundland puppy, desperately anxious to please. 

‘But Franco...’ he said. 

Tl show you tomorrow,’ Franco told him, in blunt dismissal. 
The boy went in with the others to change, and I felt glad and 
relieved. Wanting to intervene, I had been held back by knowing 
I had no real part in the scene, that my very presence was no more 
than an accident. 

_ ‘Who is he?’ I asked. Franco shrugged. ‘One of my players: Carlo 
Paolozzi. I find him in a street team when he was thirteen.’ 

‘Is he good?’ 

Again a shrug: this time more a movement of the head than of 
the shoulders; the subject clearly did not touch him. ‘His ball 
_. control’s quite good. He studies the game a lot. But he’s too much 
~ of an idiot: you saw his face?’ And here Franco gave a cruel parody 
of the boy, protruding his chin, opening his mouth, rolling his eyes. 

We waited for the players to change, they emerged dressed in 

heavy woollen jerseys and cheap sports jackets, then together we 
made our way to the filobus stop. 
: ‘What a woman!’ Franco was saying now, while the boys nudged 
each other and guffawed with delight. ‘Three times I went with 
her, and she said to me, ‘I’ve never come across a man like you. 
You’re the strongest man I’ve ever known!’ 

‘Bravo Franco!’ said one of the boys. 

‘But it’s true!’ Franco shouted, and his voice rose higher still. 
‘Tl show her to you. Brothel stuff, roba da casino, ma bella, bella!’ 

At the ’bus stop, the conversation returned to football. Franco 
began to expound tactics, to analyse the team’s previous match, 
and Carlo, eyes shining with delight, spread his arms in a clumsy, 
touching gesture of joy and cried, ‘But Franco, you're great! Tu 
sei grande!’ 

Franco had invited me to lunch, and we left the ’bus a few 
hundred yards from the rough stone apartment house where his 
family lived, not far from Rifredi. He pressed the bell, a buzzer 
sounded, the door opened, and from high above, wafted faintly 
down the dark stair well, came a cry of, “Chi é?’ 

‘It’s me!’ Franco shouted, and we began to ascend the endless 
stairs. As we climbed, he was no longer talking about his boys, 
of whom I’d expressed due admiration, but about English players. 
What did I think of Stanley Matthews? Had I ever seen Shackleton 
play? His knowledge of names and teams was astonishing, almost 
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compulsive, the fruit of endless poring over a thousand books and 
magazines. sa 


‘It’s not the same in England,’ he said, nostalgically, with a smile _ 


that envied me my innocence. ‘In English football, there’s serieta.’ 

His pale, thin, weary stepmother opened the door, and he gave 
her a cursory greeting. I tried to atone with greater cordiality, 
knowing it was hopeless to try to change the pattern, to alter 
the facts of acceptance and defeat. I was Franco’s friend, his 
appendage, and as such, she expected no more from me than 
she received from him. 

In the little dining-room, with its glass doored cabinet of china 
and its two wom, chintz covered armchairs, his father sat, reading 
L’Unita: in his lap lay the plump black and white cat. As I came 
in, he put down the Communist newspaper and said, in rumbling 
Tuscan, ‘Well, then, what about the Americans?’ 

‘I don’t know,’ I said. 

‘Children,’ he answered, the old eyes full of gleeful malice, ‘all 
of them. But Stalin will take care of them, you'll see.’ 

‘Don’t bother him with politics,’ Franco said, swinging out of 
the room again, to the bathroom. 

‘He’s interested in politics,’ said the old man, ‘only cretins aren’t 
interested in politics.’ 

When Franco had washed, he called me into his room to show 
me a magazine article. It was more of a cell than a room, gloomy, 
cramped and windowless, with a narrow bed hard up against one 
wall. Alongside it ran a bookshelf; I had looked at his curious 
collection of books many times while waiting for him to arrive. 
Several were about English football; there was a paper backed 
copy of The Constant Nymph, an English grammar, and a little 
platoon of pamphlets about sex. In that room, in its contents, its 
very physical dimensions, there seemed to be expressed the whole 
tragedy of the Italian male. 

In the dining-room, the bowls of pastina in brodo were already 
cooling on the table. Franco ate quickly and single-mindedly, less 
with greed than with a jungle appetite. Every now and again he 
emerged from a torpor of mastication to pour me some wine or 
ask me a question, then went back to his food again, crouched 
over the table, large elbows splayed on either side of his plate. 
We were cut off on three little islands; he and I, his stepmother, 
his father. I felt the usual futile stirrings of discomfort. His father 
ate slowly, locked in a coma of his own, while the stepmother 
presided selflessly over the table, with her faint, tragic smile, moving, 
serving and offering plates with undemanding devotion. 
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_ Once, the old man said, ‘You see what that fool Mayor La Pira 
_ wants to do,’ and Franco responded, mouth full, with ready disgust, 
‘What do you expect, then? He’s a friar’ 

‘They’re all friars,’ his father said, and began with sudden 
gentleness to feed the cat with scraps from his plate. Their anti- 
clericalism was one of the links that bound them oddly but un- 
mistakably together. It was a flat without crucifixes, without 
Sacred Hearts, and their tiny, votary electric bulbs. 

After the meal, Franco went with me, as usual, to the ’bus stop. 
‘My dear!’ he cried. ‘There is nothing in the world greater than 
_ football.’ 

‘Well . . .. I said, and at once he laughed. ‘Right you are! I like 
to go with women -—like a beast! But after that— football!’ 

When the ’bus arrived he turned home at once, neither waving 
nor looking round as he walked back, purposeful and heavy 
shouldered. 


_. A few days later, I came across Carlo in the town. It was in 

Via Tornabuoni, outside the ochre, compact elegance of the 
Palazzo Antinori. He was wearing a blue mackintosh, and when 
he half raised his arms in greeting he seemed for a moment like 
some great, shy bird, about to fly away. 

‘Oh! Buon’ giorno, dottore!’ | returned the greeting and felt a 
vague stirring of guilt at the memory of his dismay, on the football 
ground. 

‘Have a coffee?’ 

I agreed without feeling much enthusiasm; between them, he 
and Franco had cast me for the réle of prophet from afar, and on 
such an obstacle, conversation could only founder. His pleasure, 
besides, seemed excessive. ‘What luck, what luck!’ he kept saying, 
as we went across the road, towards a bar. ‘I hoped to get a chance 
to talk to you, and now I have. I’m mad about English football: 
Franco’s infected me!’ 

At the zinc counter of the bar, he forcibly prevented my attempt 
to pay. ‘You must come round to my house! I told my parents I 
met you! I want to learn all I can about English football! One of 
these days, perhaps I’ll go there.’ At this, he became almost ecstatic. 
‘Ah, what an ambition! It’s my greatest dream!’ As he talked, it 
seemed to me that he had not only acquired Franco’s ideas, but 
some of his very mannerisms. A surface resemblance in their 
build, the colour of their hair, may partly have suggested this, yet 
the leonine voice—a surprise to me—was surely an echo. 

I asked him feebly whether he enjoyed his training, and he was 
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off at once on another panegyric. ‘Of course! Franco’s marvellous: 
magnificent! You don’t. know how intelligent he is: there’s nothing 
about this game that he doesn’t understand!’ 

‘And you'll join a professional club, I suppose?’ 

At this, exuberance seemed to drain away from him. His mouth 
drew tight, and he shook his head in dissatisfaction. “Who knows? 
Maybe yes, maybe no: it’s a question of temperament. I think I’m 
talented, but there are too many things I understand in principle, 
and don’t do right on the field.’ He talked on, with the ornate, 
astonishing fluency of the working-class Florentine. “With the help 
of the good Lord, I'll manage, and if I don’t. . . .” The life fled 
from his face again; for a moment, despair overwhelmed him. ‘I 
don’t know what I'll do. I daren’t even think about it. I don’t 
know anything except football. I read a lot, but I haven’t any 
culture; I’m ignorant. . . . But excuse me, excuse me, I’m boring 
you.’ I told him he wasn’t. ‘But how can you be interested in these 
things; a footballer in a junior team who isn’t even a professional 
yet ... perhaps never will be.’ 

‘But Franco must believe in you,’ I said, awkwardly. 

Carlo shook his great head, and I noticed the powerful, footballer’s 
neck. ‘Sometimes he doesn’t treat me well. He knows I’m sensitive. 
The other day at the ground when he said those things to me, I 
didn’t sleep all night. In front of you, too... .’ 

‘You'll succeed,’ I said, ‘I’m sure you will,’ but the consolation 
seemed the emptier because he so plainly knew it for the evasion 
it was. 

‘Let’s hope so,’ he said, but he brightened when we parted 
outside the bar and he said, ‘I'll phone you up, soon: you must 
come to dinner.’ 


For some reason, I never did, and it was not until July that I 
saw him or Franco again, after a winter spent in Rome. In the 
sun, the city had changed, so that it seemed unrelated to the 
brooding, ingoing, rejecting Florence of the colder months. 
Americans swarmed everywhere like a noisy, passive army: cropped 
haired, gloomy young men on mopeds, in shorts, lurid shirts, and 
three-quarter length socks; girls in sleeveless dresses, from Vassar 
and Radcliffe; legions of blue-haired, middle-aged, spectacled 
matrons. Everywhere one was followed by the high, harsh clamour 
of the American female voice. It was as though the native Floren- 
tines had been driven from their squares and narrow streets, into 
the surrounding mountains. 


One morning, Franco telephoned to ask me to come with him 
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to Viareggio. ‘I’ve got a car!’ he shouted, this time in Italian. ‘I go 
| like a madman, you'll see! I pass everybody on the road!’ 

It was hard to associate him with a car. For as long as I had 
known him, he had made his way about on a serviceable grey 
_ bicycle; how often had I waited in his flat, when he was late, for 
_ the ring of the bell and the tick-tick-tick of the slowly revolving 
wheel as he climbed the stairs, bicycle hoisted on his shoulder. I 
was sorry the bicycle had gone; it had somehow been a symbol of 
integrity, of his contempt for an over-monied sport in which the 
least of managers, the most banal of players, drove their mille 
_ Centos and sei centos. This manager was a ‘blockhead’; that one 
‘don’t know nothing about football’, but now, some of the sting 
seemed to be drawn from his contempt; buying the car was a 
step towards compromise. 

Like the bicycle, it, too, was grey. It stood outside my pensione 
_. by the parapet of the Arno, sparkling in the early sunshine. 

‘Fine car, eh?’ Franco asked, briefly. Haste consumed him, making 
him seem more remote and distracted than ever. Upstairs, he had 
paced about my tiny room, refusing the offer of tea. ‘Andiamo, 
andiamo! If we don’t go now, we'll be caught in the queue; we'll 
never get there till after midday’ 

The day was going to be another superb one. It was only twenty 
past six, and the sun was still low in a bright, cloud-tufted sky, 
its mellow light dappling the tall, cool palaces, playing without 
response on the sluggish summer river. Our side of the Arno was 
still protected by shadow, in a brief morning armistice. 

Sitting in the back of the car was a tall, serious boy with wiry 
brown hair. In an aside, Franco told me, “My right-half: Bertuccini. 
Lovely player! I make a trial of him with Pisa.’ 

He drove rapidly downriver, across the brute stone of the Ponte 
alla Carraia, through a city for the moment deserted and un- 
spoiled, until at length we were on the white, anonymous stretch 
of road which would lead us to the coast. 

I quickly understood his urgency. As we went on, Franco cutting 
ruthlessly past other cars, the traffic increased, till finally we 
were brought to a halt at the end of a line which wound out of 
sight, towards a toll gate. Franco swore quietly to himself, and 
drummed his big hands on the steering wheel. Though the windows 
of the car were open, and he was wearing the inevitable open necked 
white shirt, sweat was coursing down his red, flushed face in a 
network of tiny rivulets. ‘Bertuccini,’ he said, suddenly, without 
turning round. ‘How many cars have we passed?’ 

‘Twenty-three.’ 
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‘Keep the score, keep the score!’ 


The caravan moved slowly on until we reached the toll stage: 
with impatient generosity, Franco brushed away my offer of — 
change. Then we were off again, faster than before, Franco hunched - 


over the wheel, entering now into a private fantasy. He was Fangio, 
Musso or Stirling Moss, gloriously winning the Mille Miglia; mute, 


invisible thousands lined the road to cheer. ‘Dio boia!’ he shouted, | 


in thicker and thicker Tuscan, ‘God the hangman! God the dog! 
Did you see how I went past that one, Bertuccini?” And Bertuccini, 
he, too, in the fantasy, kept the score, a calm co-driver. 

‘Seventy . . . seventy-eight. . . . Look out, there’s that wardrobe 
behind us again.’ This for a large American car. And again, ‘Franco, 
there’s a blonde driving that car in front. Shall I whistle?’ 

‘Yes,’ said Franco, grimly between his teeth, ‘whistle,’ at which 
the serious Bertuccini leaned gravely out of the window and let 
forth a sudden, terrifying blast of sound. 

Once, we stopped for petrol. A tanned, attractive girl had got 
out of a car which already stood at the pump, and Franco prowled 
round her in a wide semi-circle, his lips pursed in a long, soundless 
whistle. 

Past the cypresses we went, running the hideous gauntlet of 
coloured wooden advertisements which lined the road on either 
side—for coffee, petrol, motor tyres. Far off, to our right, one could 
just see the Apuan Alps swelling through cloud, huge, majestic 
and contemptuous. 

‘How many cars, Bertuccini?’ 

‘A hundred and three.’ 

‘And to think,’ he said, turning to me in proud delight, ‘that 
I've only been driving two months! If I’d started at sixteen, I’d have 
been another Musso!’ 

He edged out of the line of cars for another foray, but the 
advent of a massive truck on the other side of the road forced him 
to withdraw. Then he was out again, circling precariously round 
a Lancia, edging his way into a traffic gap, crying in half apology, 
‘Because there’s no discipline in Italy... .’ 

At last we were on the outskirts of the vulgar little town, among 
cool pinewoods, one of a line of cars that had slowed and faltered, 
now that the goal was in sight. 

‘Bertuccini!’ Franco said. ‘What a woman I had last night. Che 
donnuccia! Six times, I promise you, six times!’ 

‘Bella roba,’ Bertuccini dutifully said, but already Franco had 
left the subject, like a discarded toy, and was talking to me: ‘I 
have five of my boys here.’ 
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‘Including Carlo?’ 

“Yes,’ he replied, indifferently, ‘he’s here.’ 

‘Is he doing well?’ 

‘A blockhead! He will never become a good footballer!’ 

‘Then why do you keep him?’ 

A heave of the shoulders. ‘Chi lo sa?’ 

From behind us, Bertuccini said, ‘He’s a good ball player.’ 
~ Franco agreed with a grimace of indifference. 

‘And your centre-half? I asked. 

“Ottimo, ottimo; always improving.’ 
__ Slowly we made our way into the little town, bright and noisy 

and jerry-built, a summer colony of Florence. Each narrow street 
was indistinguishable from the next, with its pale stone houses, its 
chromium bars, its rosticcerie, its extinct neon signs, its shuffling 
morning hordes in sandals, shorts and raffia hats. Across the streets, 
bright banners advertised the February carnival, but one could 
not visualize this town in winter. It had too strong an air of tran- 
sience, a town run up by property-men for a season, which would 
be dismantled and carried away with terrible, ruthless speed as 
soon as that season was over. 

Franco stopped the car in front of one of the featureless houses 
and got out, leaving me with Bertuccini. To break the silence, I 
turned to him and asked, ‘Will Carlo “make it’, do you think?’ 

‘He may do,’ the boy replied. ‘E un ragazzo serio: he lives for 
football. But he doesn’t get on with Franco; who knows why?’ 
Who, indeed? ‘He reads a lot,’ Bertuccini said, gratuitously, ‘He’s 
always reading.’ 

At that moment, Franco reappeared, at the head of his boys, 
great voice thundering like a friendly sergeant major’s. Carlo 
was there, greeting me with simple delight, so that again | felt 
guilty of a masquerade. The centre-half was there, too, a smiling 
Hermes, quite without problems, and there were several other boys 
whom I vaguely remembered from the football stadium. All of 
them wore shorts, all of them, even Carlo, were tanned and relaxed. 

They bundled into the car and we drove on to the sea front, 
past the swollen abortions of the big hotels. The beach was a benign 
concentration camp, each section carefully partitioned from the 
next, each entered by a coloured wooden arch on which one read 
its name—‘Italia’, ‘Two Sisters’, ‘Victory’, ‘Miramare’. Our beach 
was called ‘La Bella Speranza’. 

Franco swaggered through the arch as though it had been erected 
for his triumph, to be met at once by a fusillade of greeting. ‘Cido 
Franco! Oh, Franco!’ greeted by boys, by men, by toothless women 
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bathing attendants, he himself smiling a smile so cheerful as for 
once to be almost self-conscious, shortly returning a salutation _ 
here, another there. It was at this beach that his young players _ 
spent the summer each year, financed by himself, while he scoured 
the country in search of ingaggi; contracts with professional clubs 
for the following season. 

We changed in turn in a small, dark communal dressing room. 
When I came out, Franco was waiting for me at the end of the 
boardwalk, a huge, bronzed figure in his blue bathing slip, which 
seemed no more than a formal dash of colour at his loins. We moved 
out on to the hot, pale sand, moved between the beach umbrellas, 
the serried battalions of deck chairs that turned the beach into 
a congested, three sided square. Everywhere one looked there was 
noise and intimacy; people sat shoulder to shoulder—except for the 
grandmothers, wizened in their ugly black— gathered on the shore 
in talkative knots, moved up and down in phalanx. 

Franco had scarcely gone five yards when he. was stopped by 
a man almost as large as himself, whose camera, slung around his 
bare chest, showed him to be a beach photographer. The man 
greeted him with a robust mixture of banter and welcome. ‘What 
about these footballers of yours? They do nothing all day but go 
with women!’ 

‘Not true, not true!’ Franco roared, looking out to sea. ‘I’ve told 
all of them: no more than three times a week!’ And he resumed 
his march, only to be stopped again by the blue jerseyed bagnino 
and again, seconds later, by a bald young man in bathing trunks. 

And so it continued, Franco moving slowly, powerfully up and 
down the beach with his rolling, swaggering walk, a little posse 
of young footballers and boys at his shoulders, greeted by all 
with the amusement tinged with admiration which one might 
reserve for some faintly comic institution. 

After a while, four of us took a blue bathing float and rowed 
out for a swim. The water was a pale, domesticated green. On it, 
a motor-boat with a loud hailer coursed tirelessly up and down, 
blaring its intrusions at the beaches; exhortations to go to this 
dancing place, to drink that orangeade. 

Franco swam well, as one expected, moving through the water 
with the speed and power of a destroyer: around him, his players 
gambolled like acolytes about a sea god. 

It was past two o'clock before we were back at the pensione for 
lunch, served al fresco on the cool, trellised terrazza. Franco sat 
shirtless at the head of the table, keeping up a roaring, straight- 
faced monologue, fluent, ruthless, cynical and at times immensely 
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_ comic. The boys looked on, beaming and nudging one another 
' with delight, smiling at me from time to time as though to ask, 
‘What do you think of him, eh?’ 

‘Meneghini!’ thundered Franco. ‘What a manager. That no good! 
Quel cialtrone! So he’s going to Brazil to study training. And what’s 
_he going to find out when he gets there? That at Rio they’ve got 
a beach seven miles long, where everybody plays: women, children, 
old men, cripples!’ He took an enormous forkful of spaghetti, and 
resumed. 

When the explosion came it was from the blue, curiously under- 
determined. The meal was nearly over, we were eating fruit, and 
Franco was pillorying yet another manager. ‘Un’ testa di cazzo! A 
half-wit! With an idiot’s face—like yours!’ he added, gesturing 
vaguely towards Carlo. 

Carlo rose at once to his feet, his face contorted, and cried in a 
_high, anguished voice, ‘Franco: ma tu sei sadico! You're a sadist! 
Why must you always persecute me? It’s not fair! 1 know my own 
defects perfectly well: I try and do something about them— saying 
things like that all the time doesn’t help me! Well, I can’t put up 
| with it any more. Maybe I am ugly. Maybe I never will succeed 
as a footballer. But you: what’s going to happen to you? It’s a 
_ weakness in you, that you have to keep treating me like this. 

You'll ruin yourself, Franco, I swear it; you'll ruin yourself!’ He 
_ stopped for a moment, amidst dead silence. Franco was gaping 
at him in sheer astonishment, a banana half way to his mouth; as 
though he had gently prodded a dog which responded by leaping 
at his throat. The signora had come to the open door and was 
looking on with anxious astonishment. Carlo was crying in earnest, 
now; tears ran steadily down the tanned cheeks of his gentle, ugly 
face. He tried to speak again, gulped and stammered, then at last 
managed to shout, quick and hoarse, “You shouldn’t treat me like 
that! It’s not human!’ Then he turned clumsily away from the table, 
upsetting his chair, and pushed his way blindly past the signora, 
into the house. 

Silence continued for a full minute after his departure, then 
Franco said, in a grumbling voice without conviction, ‘Ma quel 
Bretinos 7.12 


Two days later, in Florence, Carlo telephoned me. His voice was 
hesitant and stuttering. ‘Dottore, if you wouldn’t mind . . . I'd like 
to see you: it’s important to me.’ I agreed to meet him that after- 
noon, in the Piazza della Repubblica. 

In these hot tourist months, the vulgar irrelevance of the piazza 
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no longer gave offence: One did not grudge it to the invading | 


armies; it was theirs.as much as the city’s, more than the city’s, 


with its four brassy cafés, its air cooled multiple store and its 


coloured advertisements. 

I was five minutes late, and. Carlo was waiting for me, as I 
knew he would be, sitting, white-shirted, under a red umbrella, 
his crisp sleeves buttoned to the wrists. The café he had chosen 
was on the Oltrarno, less popular, side, gaudily placarded with 
English tourist menus, painted on shiny white boards. He rose 
to his feet, arms moving in the familiar, arresting gesture. ‘Dottore 
... dottore ... I’m sorry . . . what will you have? A cognac?’ 

I said I would have a coffee, and made him sit down; his body 
trembled with agitation. He waited in anguished silence till the 
waiter came to take our order, then, when the man was barely 
three paces away, he blurted out, ‘I wanted to apologize!’ 

‘But why? There’s no reason. .. .” 

His mouth contracted, he looked down at the table and he said, 
‘| shouldn’t have behaved like that. I’m ashamed. It was a great 
embarrassment for you.’ 

‘It wasn’t .. .’ I said, ineptly, wishing he’d stop. 

‘I wanted to explain. There’s no excuse: it was unforgivable; 
but if you knew the things that had been happening, perhaps you 
wouldn’t judge me too harshly.’ 

I said I was in no position to judge him at all, but he scarcely 
seemed to hear. ‘I don’t admire Franco any more,’ he said. ‘You 
understand—not as a man. As a coach, yes, he’s great; great,’ and 
his eyes lit up, as though despite himself. ‘But I’ve thought a lot 
since I saw you, in the winter. I’ve read a lot, too; I’ve begun to 
understand things. And I’ve realized for one thing that I’m never 
going to be a great footballer, Franco’s right about that . . . no, 
no, he’s right: not because I’m ugly, that’s got nothing to do with 


it; but because I’m not gifted enough: now I know it. And knowing» 


it’s made me less dependent on him. I became more objective, you 
understand; I saw things I didn’t see before. As a human being .. . 
well, now I don’t esteem him.’ 

At the table behind us, a loud voice was saying, ‘So I told him, 
do you know I can get these things for half the price back home?’ 

‘Since he got the car,’ Carlo said, in agitation, ‘I’ve told him, 
“Franco, you'll destroy yourself. Always with women. . . . Stick to 
football, or it’ll be the end of you.” He used to spend hours with us, 
just talking football, but now it’s different. He didn’t used to care 
much about money, but now he talks about it all the time.’ 

He leaned across the table earnestly and said, ‘Perhaps you don’t 
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believe me. He shows another side to you. . . . But it’s all true, I 
| Swear it.’ 

| ‘Then I’m sorry,’ I said. 

‘I tell him,’ Carlo cried, ‘very well, I’m a failure, I admit it! 
Un calciatore fallito! But with you, Franco, where’s it going to end?’ 
It was more than a year before I visited Florence again. Franco, 
when I telephoned him, greeted me with his usual roar of welcome. 
‘OOH! My dear! You come my house for dinner!’ 

I came. Nothing had visibly changed, save the arrival of a 
television set. It stood in the far left-hand corner of the dining 
room, a cynosure, monopolizing attention, strangling conversation. 
Franco watched it from his place at table, chewing slowly, half- 
hypnotized. If I spoke to him, he laid a hand on my arm, as though 
to reassure me of his sympathy, despite his evident distraction. 

After a while, I asked him what had happened to Carlo. 
~ He shrugged, without taking his eyes from the screen. ‘That 
cretin! He doesn’t play any more.’ 

‘Not at all?’ 

‘He’s got a job at a school.’ He laughed. ‘You know what he’s 
doing? Teaching gymnastics to boys of six and seven.’ 

‘So he gave up football,’ I said. 

‘Ma! With a face like that.’ 

I telephoned Carlo, and we met the following day, at the same 
café as before. Once more, he had preceded me, once more, he 
greeted me with embarrassing enthusiasm. And yet I could sense 
at once that a change had taken place, as though the very admission 
of failure, the abandoning of ambition. had given him a sudden 
independence. 

‘Franco told me you'd given up football,’ I said. ‘I wanted to 
tell you I was sorry.’ 

‘It’s very kind of you, very kind.’ He shook his head, slowly 
and miserably. ‘It wasn’t easy. You can’t give up your greatest love 
easily. I keep away from football now: if I go to watch Fiorentina, 
or to Rifredi, it makes me want to cry. I’ve got a little job now 
at a school, teaching physical education. It isn’t much, but it’s 
a beginning. I’m working for my certificate.’ 

In disillusion, he seemed to have gained not only maturity but 
authority; perhaps it came from his new job. Afterwards, we walked 
together through the darkening streets; beside a newspaper kiosk 
in the nearby portico, Franco was arguing loudly with a group of 
football fans. on. 

When Carlo saw him, he shied, almost imperceptibly, like a horse 
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recovered from a recent fall; then he went on again and said, his — 
face uncertain, ‘Cido,.Franco.’ . 

‘Cido, gymnast,’ Franco said, and greeted me more cordially. ‘One 
of my ex-pupils,’ he addressed the group. ‘He couldn’t play foot- 
ball, so now he’s trying to teach. gymnastics to babies.’ 

Carlo’s face was tense, unsmiling, appallingly vulnerable. He 
did not reply, but he stared at Franco, now, with neither wonder 
nor admiration. 

‘What are you showing them, eh?’ Franco asked, ‘how to get off 
with women—like you do?’ 

Carlo’s face quivered, and for a moment | thought it was going 
to disintegrate,.as it had at Viareggio. Then he said, ‘Caro Franco, 
you never change. You never change at all.’ 

I left him at the corner of Via Strozzi; he did not speak again 
till then. Then he said, ‘I’ve failed as a footballer. I’ve failed.’ 

‘But Carlo, you’ve got your new job.’ 

‘T’ve failed once,’ he insisted, ‘in the thing I most wanted to do, 
most wanted to be. Who knows if I can ever succeed in anything 
else?’ 

‘Tm sure you will,’ I said, as we shook hands. 

He smiled then, a pale, sad smile and said, ‘You’re too kind to 
me; but you don’t know my deficiencies.’ 

I watched him as he walked away, broad shoulders stooped in 
his blue mackintosh, moving joylessly among the passers-by. But 
I did not feel sorry for Carlo. 
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Two Poems 
Translated from the Italian by William Weaver 
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POPPIES 


This is a year of poppies, our land 

Was brimming with them when I returned 
Between May and June, and grew drunk 
On a wine so sweet and so dark. 


From the cloudy jasmine to the grain and hay, 
All was ripeness in a compliant 

Warmth, in a slow somnolence 

Diffused through the green universe. 


Halfway through life now, I saw 
Grown sons going off alone 

To disappear beyond the prison 
Of swallow’s flights in the dead 


Glow of a stormy evening, 

And humanely, grief gave way 

To the light coming on in the house 
For another supper in an air refreshed 


By a hailstorm, spent in the distance. 
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~aBUTTERFLIES 


Why is it butterflies go in pairs, 

And if one disappears into a clump 

Of September violets, the other stays 
Hovering, confused, as if beating 

Against walls of a prison, which is 

Only the gold of the day now tarnishing 
At five in the afternoon, as October nears? 


—You thought to have lost her perhaps, yet here 

She is again, suspended in the air, repeating 

Her crazy movement towards zones seized by darkness, 
The ploughed, harvested Sunday fields: 

You have only to follow her towards the night 

As you waited for her in the restless sunshine 

Till she was sated with the honey of the autumn flowers. 
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trying to imagine what the weekend with the Newsomes 
would be like. 

On his mother’s bed, half in and half out of the cases, were the 
clothes she was taking and most of the objects from the dressing 
© table. She had carelessly knocked a scent bottle over, and Henry 
_ felt the violent smell tingling up his nose. He tried to breathe as 
little as possible, until his heart began pounding. Even when these 
minor accidents occurred he had a prudish distaste for his mother 
that was frightening in its strength; it was sometimes hours before 
he could admire her again, or even bear to be near her. 

He was also irritated by the dull clothes she had made him wear 
for this visit; the stupid grey schoolboy suit, plain black shoes, and 
one of his birthday present ties. ‘Your new ties are all too fancy,’ 
she had said, as though they were hand-painted American ones 
instead of coming from the Burlington Arcade. 

As usual Henry’s mother was taking far more things than she 
could possibly need, and the heap on the bed looked overpoweringly 
squalid. The clothes themselves did not give this effect, for they 
were nearly all in the most cautious good taste. It was the slovenly 
way they were jumbled up with pink suspender clips, twisted 
stockings, and the stridently enamelled pots from the ‘lady’s com- 
panion’. The flood of scent rounded it off. 

‘It’s like a brothel,’ said Henry to himself. He had just discovered 
what brothels were. The very thought of one alarmed him, and he 
began to thrust the clothes roughly into the cases. He was enraged 
to find the muslin Jane Austen period dress was put out. This was 
a sort of heirloom, and of course hardly ever worn, but due to being 
crushed in suitcases to show people it was getting more and more 
ruined. The bobbin lace round the collar was almost past mending, 
and there were new tiny moth-holes. 

‘Darling, you don’t need Jane,’ he said, trying to sound as weary 
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and grown up as possible. His mother had finished her powdering 
and was putting the eyebrow brush into her handbag. i 

‘Mrs Newsome may be interested.’ She swivelled her eyes at 
him in the toilet glass, sounding funny because of putting on lipstick. 

‘Now that’s hardly likely, is it?’ 

‘Look sweet, if I like to take my things with me I shall. Just 
because you’re used to them doesn’t mean they’re boring for 
strangers. My mother often wore that dress on the concert platform, 
and she rammed it into me when I was a little girl that if a thing’s 
worth having it’s worth using. Try not to interfere so.’ 

‘But darling, you don’t use it, you only mangle it in cases and 
forget to put moth-balls in, and insist on showing it to people who 
smile nicely but just think you're quaint, and this is what happens.’ 

He held up the dress accusingly, feeling his cheeks red with 
agitation. How preposterous she was to bring up his grandmother’s 
oddities. Surely no one had such a difficult mother. 

Henry’s mother raised her eyebrows, pausing until he began to 
feel captious and tiresome; being in the right was nothing against 
this languid insolence. ; 

‘Really, sweet,’ she said at last, turning back to her own reflection, 
dismissing the whole absurd matter. 

Henry sighed noisily and continued the packing, as usual getting 
a secret proud glow from his mother’s unusualness. Underneath 
the dress he found her steeply curving gilt brocade shoes, specially 
made for the farewell party before they came to England. Henry 
stroked the high heels, tapering almost to points, where the silk 
was plain and watered. They were shoes for a goddess dancing on 
clouds but Henry’s mother was already a little tired of them. As he 
packed these shoes in the hat box, for they were far too grand to 
travel with the brogues and polishes, the main worry that was 
spoiling his life loomed up again. 

Henry was thirteen and he had come to England to be entered 
and started at a boarding school. This was to be a complete change, 
for he had been educated abroad by a governess since he was a small 
child. He knew instinctively that his life had been very fortunate 
so far, and that degradation and barbarism were almost upon him. 

As the war in Europe was now nearly over Henry’s Royal Navy 
father had sent his wife and son home ahead of him, to find a 
school and perhaps look round for a house. They had been in 
England for about eight weeks and had posted details of several 
schools and houses for his father’s consideration. 

The hotel telephone rang to say that a taxi was waiting. As they 
carried their cases through the hall and gave them to the driver, 
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_ Henry noticed his mother’s uneasiness. He was not sure there was a 
| special reason for this, as she had been a very strained person for 

some time, but Henry felt that she was slightly apprehensive of 

meeting the Newsomes. Mr Newsome was an old friend of his 
_ father, but neither Henry nor his mother had met him before and 
the letter asking them to come had been peculiar: ‘You see this 
_ place is far too large for just two people, and after all you’ve been 
through we do feel you must soak up some of the wonderful peace 
and serenity of the lovely country around here.’ Mrs Newsome’s 
idea of them as pitiable invalids and the style of her letter had made 
_ Henry’s mother laugh, but now tenseness was sinking and hardening 
into her expression and her fingers drummed on the taxi seat. 

They reached Victoria station and boarded their train. Henry’s 
vest and shirt still felt ticklish, for he had been stripped to the waist 
all day long during the Mediterranean summer. The train moved 
off and the grimy houses and backyards changed smoothly into 
suburbs and then green fields. The greenness was not quite such 
a marvel as when they first arrived, and Henry had grown accus- 
tomed to people with white faces. His mother was nearly as brown 
as he was and because of this she had powdered heavily. 

In spite of this cold thought and his mother’s signs of tension, 
Henry thought she was as lovely as ever. Lately he had been con- 
centrating on all the things that he cherished, in order to remember 
the smallest details if he was banished to school. With this fear 
clutching at him again he looked at his mother’s cornflower 
sapphire ring and then at her fair hair. The rhythm of the train 
began to cut across these thoughts of his mother, making him say: 
‘She’s so lovely, she’s so perfect, and she’s beautiful and she’s mine,’ 
over and over to himself in time with the wheels. 

When this rhythm slowed down and they came into Horsham 
station, Henry jumped up and tugged the cases from the rack. There 
were two grips and the large round hatbox, labelled with the 
countries it had visited. 

‘Come along, sweet,’ said his mother crossly, although he was 
quite ready. 

She took one of the cases and they walked up the platform, 
hoping that they had been met; nothing had been said about this in 
the invitation. Henry half expected to see Mrs Newsome herself, 
waving from a bright sports model, but a quiet little car was parked 
in the station approach. The young man inside got out and held the 


door open. 
‘Did you have a good journey, madam?’ His eyes looked at them 


dutifully. 
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‘No,’ said Henry’s mother, as though the chauffeur was her own 
well-known servant who would not expect small-talk and pretences; : 
Henry guessed that she was confused by the man’s slightly Latin 
appearance. 

They turned through the streets of Horsham and were soon 
moving along a straight road with high hedges on the right, and . 
fields of cows or rich ploughed earth on the other side. Then the : 
car turned off the road and crunched over a pink drive. They were : 
among trim lawns and rather self-righteous vegetable plots. “How ” 
nice,’ said Henry’s mother, peering critically ahead to see the house. . 

They drew up by a large building which was protected from — 
sight by privet hedges until the last bend of the drive. There was : 
much plaster and dark beams, and a curious coat-of-arms in the: 
leading of a window. ‘Stockbrokers’ Tudor,’ hissed his mother ’ 
triumphantly. 

A woman was poking at a flower pot by the trellised porch. Henry © 
thought: ‘She’s arranged herself there purposely, she’s not really 
gardening,’ and then Mrs Newsome gave cries of pleasure and came 
up to them, wearing leather gauntlets and still holding her trowel. 
Henry’s mother fixed a slight smile and got out of the car, bearing 
the hatbox rather awkwardly. 

‘My dear, give me that this minute,’ said Mrs Newsome, passing 
the box to the chauffeur. His mother was fulsomely embraced and 
kissed and Henry’s hair was ruffled. Their hostess seemed perilously 
like the caricature they had made up from her letter. He was too 
uneasy and intent upon his own expressions to look at her closely, 
but noticed the mauve-pink pebble tweeds and a bracelet of ivory 
enamel set with big gold rosettes. 

They went inside and had tea. Mrs Newsome spoke boisterously 
to Henry at first, then she appeared a little nonplussed by his 
reserve and talked to her other guest. Henry ate tiny cucumber 
and paste sandwiches and listened to Mrs Newsome’s voice, which 
flowed on easily and had a round singing quality. Perhaps it was 
a little too inflected and refined to be quite acceptable, but Henry 
felt this didn’t matter if she talked so charmingly. 

The drawing-room was brightly furnished with covers of a red 
and orange flowerhead chintz. The curtains by the french windows 
were of the same material, and a grand piano glowed in one corner 
on the mirror-like parquet floor. Henry hated the way the floor 
slipped under the sheepskin rugs, and he hated the huge fireplace 
with its inglenooks and copper scuttles and hideous slipware orna- 
ments. The whole effect of cherished ugliness saddened him. He 
concentrated on his tea and on Mrs Newsome’s voice. 
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| ‘Would you like to see the garden, Henry?’ said Mrs Newsome 
presently. “You go out and explore while I take mummy upstairs,’ 
she continued, opening the french windows. 

_ The lawn formed a large square at this side and was unbroken 
except for the part near the drawing-room, where an ornamental 
pond was ringed by low box hedges. Brightly painted gnomes sat 
winsomely on a varnished rustic bridge. Henry imagined his mother’s 
comments when she saw them. As he walked over the grass his 
thoughts turned as usual to the unbearable schooldays ahead of 
him. What could he do to avoid them? It would be a waste of time 
to plead with his mother again; normally so sensible in important 
matters, she had quite accepted her husband’s breezy descriptions 
of life at boarding schools. Should he run away with gypsies? He 
had thought of this a few days before and actually visited an 
‘encampment, but his reception had not been encouraging. The 
gypsies had stared sullenly from the beautiful insides of their cara- 
vans, but seemed uninterested in possible recruits. He tried to think 
of some other means of escape, but he knew that all his ideas were 
romantic and impractical. And yet something had to be done, for 
he would rather die than be imprisoned with savages. 

He stood in the middle of the lawn. The sun had almost gone and 
darkness began to form along the boundary fence and move inwards. 
It reached the villa, floating and thickening, but he could still see the 
pale glare of stucco and the creosoted beams. The building was 
turning into a shapeless animal with a checked coat, a powerful 
crouching thing about to throw itself from the lawn and crash to 
earth miles away. As Henry had this alarming thought the chauffeur 
came out. His shape was hardly visible as he walked towards a small 
shed, but he whistled loudly. His whistle sounded very cocksure 
and happy. Henry heard the delicate clicks of bicycle wheels and 
watched the glow of the rear light as he pedalled away towards the 
road. The whistle grew fainter until there was only the tiniest sound, 
then Henry could hear nothing except the cold breeze overhead and 
a murmur of voices from the house. He thought of the chauffeur 
riding home, turning off into lanes and moving swiftly through the 
dark. 

How uncomplicated the man’s existence seemed. No one bothered 
him or threatened him with horrors, he whistled and rode about 
just as he pleased and, most wonderful of all, he had his own house 
or cottage where he could escape when the world became ugly. 
Henry felt hopeless and wretched as he compared his own life with 
this enticing picture; it was so unfair. 

‘Come in, sweet,’ shouted his mother from the darkness. 
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‘What else can I>do? replied Henry obscurely, still feeling 
persecuted. ; : 
When he came inside Mr Newsome was hanging up his homburg 


hat. An old coat with a surprising astrakhan collar was already on > 


the hall-stand. Mr Newsome was tall and thin and nearly bald. 
Henry stiffened as spectacles fixed on him blindly, while the watery 
eyes behind darted about and probed. Mr Newsome was grinning 


at him in a hearty playful way, but his features were so bony and : 
sunken that this expression looked quite cadaverous. Grey-white © 
hairs bristled under one ear where they had missed being shaved. 


There were purple rivers and streams in his tallowy skin, but it 
was difficult to imagine any blood inside him. Henry thought he 
was like a typical tyrant schoolmaster weighing up a new victim. 

‘You must be Henry,’ said Mr Newsome, smiling still more life- 
lessly and taking off the spectacles. 

“Yes, mother’s upstairs with Mrs Newsome.’ 

‘How’s Frank, is he coming home soon, you don’t look much 
like him.’ 

Mr Newsome polished his glasses, acquiring confidence, saying 
the last bit gaily, almost suggestively. Henry warmed a little at the 
use of his father’s Christian name. Mr Newsome at least seemed 
prepared to treat him as an adult. 

Henry’s mother and Mrs Newsome came downstairs, and after 
smiles and introductions they went into a strange room for dinner. 
All about this room were pieces of silver plate. Behind Henry they 
covered a sideboard, by the door they were on a long chest carved 
with Jacobean diamonds, and small milk and cream jugs, some of 
them exquisite, were arranged along the bay window. Large 
salvers and rows of spoons decorated the walls. The dining table 
itself supported an epergne, all scrolled branches and pierced trays, 
and surely made for a very large table. A crystal chandelier reached 
down to it. Henry looked at his mother for reassurance and sup- 
port, but she was still glancing at things in the room. He suddenly 
thought that he and his mother and the Newsomes were fingers 
poking through a clumsy silver bracelet; the centrepiece was some 
interesting object that the fingers were about to seize. 

Mr Newsome said very little at the table but his eyes wandered 
continually over the silver collection, sometimes fixing on a piece 
with a peculiar stare. His possessions didn’t seem to charm or soften 
him in any way. Perhaps he was only recalling dubious hall-marks 
or obstinate rival bids, but there was something in his expression 


that Henry found as disquieting as the room itself. He looked away 
from him with relief. 
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__ Mrs Newsome was talking beautifully to Henry’s mother, but 
she had not changed for dinner. His mother’s funny ‘chinese’ dress, 
sleek black silk figured with crimson frolicking dragons, looked 
‘smart next to Mrs Newsome’s pinky tweed suit. Henry could tell 
| that his mother was feeling uncomfortable, although she talked and 
smiled so much, but their hostess seemed unaware of almost every- 
thing; she chattered on about the local shops, rationing, her longing 
to live somewhere else, with gay banter at her preoccupied husband. 
_ Henry was again astonished that the pure sound should come from 
Mrs Newsome’s thick bright lips, or have any connection with her 
fertile-looking body. He looked closely at her for the first time. Her 
round pink-and-cream face pouted wilfully, as though always on 
the verge of childish tears or giggles, and her dark hair was cut in 
a fringe. She was younger than her husband and appeared to have 
-dittle in common with him. 

_ Henry got up from the table as soon as possible and asked to 
go to bed, careless of his mother’s ‘bad manners’ look. He found 
it impossible to relax near Mr Newsome and his silver, and besides, 
he was determined to leave the room before schools were discussed, 
as he knew they would be. He kissed his mother in a rather theatrical 
way and said ‘Good-night darling, don’t stay up too late,’ then 
smiled quickly at the Newsomes and went upstairs. Slight laughter 
followed him and he heard Mrs Newsome remarking spitefully: 
‘So polished for a boy of his age.’ 

Henry liked his pink bedroom; there was no curious taste or 
‘surprises, all was softness and snugness and comfort. Perhaps the 
Newsomes planned to have a daughter and this was to be her 
room. 

In bed, he for a time thought of the scene downstairs. Mrs New- 
some had somehow seemed cut off from the rest of them. Had that 
been because she was the only stupid person, or were her com- 
panions merely united in their unsociable behaviour? In his less 
distracted moments Mr Newsome had looked uneasily at his wife, 
as if she might disgrace herself in some way. Henry thought of his 
mother’s finely boned face near Mrs Newsome’s puddingy one, but 
soon the threat of school forced all other thoughts away and he 
worried himself to sleep. 

Henry awoke early the next morning. For a delicious moment he 
thought of nothing but coming gradually awake and the bird-song 
from his window, but then the fear of what was a little nearer every 
day, every hour, fell on him again. Sunshine was pouring dustily 
between the bright cretonne curtains, making everything seem 
secure and holy, but its deceitfulness filled Henry with tension and 
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disgust. He jumped out of bed and dressed quickly, deciding to get 
his own breakfast and try to calm himself by walking in the garden, 
before anyone else was up. . 

He had noticed where the cornflakes were kept and after a search 
for milk he breakfasted in the kitchen. When he had nearly finished 
a machine noise started up, coming from the garden. He washed up 
the breakfast things in the scullery and went outside from there. 
The machine noise was throbbing and snarling close by. He walked 
round to the back of the villa, towards the noise, and found himself | 
by the shed where the chauffeur kept his bicycle. He looked - 
cautiously round the side of the shed, not wanting to be seen. 

A very large mowing machine, the sort that is normally used 
for cricket pitches, was revving over, and someone squatted by it 
and tinkered with spanners. Petrol fumes filled the air and Henry » 
saw that a channel was already cut through the grass to near where | 
he had stood last night. Something must have gone wrong before. 
the mower could reach the other side of the lawn. He was about 
to retreat when he suddenly realized that the squatting person was 
the chauffeur. Now he was dressed in filthy trousers and a woollen 
plaid shirt, but it was certainly him. 

‘What are you doing?’ said Henry suddenly, hoping the man would 
be startled. All the chauffeurs he had come across looked clean and 
simply drove their cars, but this one was smeared with oil and 
obviously behaving improperly. 

The chauffeur looked lazily over his shoulder and then ignored 
him, crushing Henry with his insolent silence. 

‘What does it look as though I’m doing?’ he replied at last, not 
bothering to look round, still busy with the engine. 

‘| thought you were a chauffeur.’ Henry felt mortified, as though 
he was the one acting strangely; he didn’t know what to think. 
The chauffeur finished his job and straightened up, wiping his 
hands on the soiled trousers. 


‘I drive the car when it’s needed, but mostly I see to the grounds 
and a few other things.’ 

He spoke in a very cockney voice, and a streak of oil almost 
cut his brown face in half, but his contempt gave him a pleasant, 
half-amused look. He was solid and powerful but short, though this 
was partly remedied by dark common-looking hair, as thick and 
poked up as a second forehead. His hands looked a little small and 
fine for the rest of him, despite the nails being encrusted with blue 
dirt. His features were good but rather fleshy. Henry was impressed 


by the proud way he said ‘grounds’, but could not forgive his being 
so unprofessional. 
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_ ‘You're an odd job man,’ he said, throwing back some of the 
-chauffeur’s derision. 

_ ‘Yes, you could say that, my name’s Mike.’ 

__ The chauffeur sat on the saddle of the mower and pressed levers, 
the engine roared up, and he moved forward. Henry watched him 
going from side to side across the lawn. At first Mike was still 
annoyed by Henry’s rudeness, but as the mower continued to 
behave itself he seemed to relax. He began to grin and shout out to 
Henry each time he turned round on that side; his large white teeth 
made him look like a friendly wild beast. 

Soon he was careless and lively, playing the fool as he swung the 
mower round, spitting and swallowing; his throat wriggled under 
the bright green neck cord of the plaid shirt. 

_ Mike’s quick change from surliness to high spirits was a little 
startling, but now Henry had to admire him. He pictured him riding 
‘bare-back in a circus, or bull-fighting before fierce-looking Spanish 
women who were quite overcome and throwing flowers, but then 
thought that Mike was nicer and more truly glamorous than either 
of these types. 

Mike switched off the motor on the far side of the lawn, but there 
‘was still some grass to be cut. 

‘Come over here,’ he shouted, waving. ‘Would you like to do the 
last bit?’ he said, as Henry came up. 

Henry thought quickly. He was really frightened and offended 
by machinery, but a part of him suddenly longed to be handling the 
mower. On the other hand, his mother would be furious if he did 
servants’ work. He was still considering the matter when Mike 
gripped him under the arms and lifted him on to the seat. Before 
Henry could say a word the mower was switched on and he felt 
it moving. He shouted in fear until he realized that Mike was 
crouching behind, telling him what to do. 

Henry pulled at the knobs and levers. It was quite complicated. 
Mike must have thought a boy of this age would know more about 
such things, for he cursed when Henry made mistakes and they 
careered on the turf. 

When Henry was more sure of himself he started to mow the 
grass. Mike was now whistling in that bold way of the previous 
evening, and Henry felt a joy flickering inside him, underneath his 
alarm at what was happening. The mower shuddered up his arms 
and poured out its smell of fuel and steamy grass. He steered it 
carefully, until there was only a narrow strip of uncut grass left. 
He slowed the machine down as he started on this last strip, sorry 
yet relieved that the experience was nearly over, and then he 
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finished it and waited.for Mike’s instructions. 
‘Push that lever.’ Mike pointed at one Henry had not touched. 
It made the cutting blades rise up from the lawn, and they moved 


along with only an odd squeak from the rollers instead of the harsh — 


mowing noise. 

‘Isn’t it marvellous?’ cried Henry, looking round at Mike. A great 
flood of happiness spread through him. 

‘That’s nothing, we'll really have some fun now, speed her up.’ 

They bowled round the edge of the turf, moving fairly quickly. 

‘Come on, mate, come on,’ shouted Mike, although the mower 
could go no faster. When they came to corners Mike made absurd 
cowboy noises and leaned over sideways, like pictures Henry had 
seen of a certain type of motor bicycle race. He pretended they were 
taking part in such a race, with a crowd cheering them on as they 
passed the other vehicles and streaked towards the winning-post, 
taking incredible risks needing iron nerves and ice-cool judgement. . . 

Henry was so carried away with this role that he didn’t realize 
Mike had jumped off until he was half the length of the lawn away 
from him. He only looked behind for a horrified second but he 
caught Mike’s brutal crafty look, like a swimming instructor who 
had thrown a timid pupil in the deep end. Then he saw his mother 
gazing from a window. 

Henry knew he was going to crash. His mind went numb, unable 
to tell him how to stop the machine or even control its direction. He 
was quite paralysed and could do nothing but wait for disaster. He 
heard his mother shouting and his own voice shrieking out. A 
wall loomed up and the mower clattered over a path. He had a 
glimpse of Mike running over the grass with huge strides, and then 
a jar ran through the mower as it rammed the wall of the villa. 

Henry got down from the mower, still rigid with fear but quite 
unhurt. Weak tremors went through him. Mike rushed up anxiously, 
but after a glance at Henry he concerned himself with switching 
off the mower and examining it for dents and scratches. 

Henry’s mother came flying down the path. She was terribly 
excited, and Henry wondered whom she would blame. He arranged 
a shattered expression in case he was the target, but she was 
already shouting at Mike. She seemed to have lost all restraint. 

‘What on earth’s going on? How dare you let my son play about 


with dangerous machinery? My sweet, are you terribly hurt, let me’ 


look at you.’ 


She held Henry tightly against her body. He felt her heart beats | 
behind the regimental brooch she was wearing; the stream of flutter- | 
ing explosions made the rubies seem like the glowing mouths of | 
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_tiny ancient culverins. The tremulous stiffness suddenly left him 
-and he became limp and melting until he noticed Mike’s disgust 
at such nonsense. This made Henry feel daringly sophisticated and 
defiant, and he hugged and kissed his mother extravagantly. She 
| stiffened and began to make delicate withdrawing movements. 

‘He said he wanted to try it,’ said Mike darkly. 

_ “You bloody liar, it was your idea, you made me do it, I didn’t 

want to seem rude or naturally I’d have refused.’ 

Henry felt his stomach jerking convulsively. He wanted to scream 

_ swear words in an appalling torrent, but they seemed to choke and 
rage inside him. The bad language brought his mother back to 
normal. It was a rule that if her son swore he had to apologize at 
once, but she did not feel this was required now. She walked up 
to Mike, who was trying to hide his alarm with a show of masculine 
pacignity and class hatred. 

“You're very lucky there wasn’t a serious accident,’ she said 

dramatically, making him shambling and foolish at once. 

When she turned back to Henry he had gone into the house. Just 
at that moment he could not have faced an affectionate scene with 
his mother. He loved her, and he had nothing against Mike really, 
but their behaviour had exhausted him. 

_ After spending some time upstairs, reading his mother’s library 

book about Beethoven, Henry wandered down into the dining room. 

The silver shone bleakly in the daylight, magnetizing the dust. The 
room no longer seemed garish now he was alone there; calmness and 
sanity flowed from the tea-pot he was holding. Its charming handle 
was set at right angles to the spout. Most of the pieces were Queen 
Anne, with lovely plain shapes. 

Then Mr Newsome came into the room, walking quietly in crepe 
soled shoes. He wore weekend clothes but looked exactly the same. 
Henry tried to appear welcoming, but it was difficult when he felt 
so trapped. ; 

‘Ah,’ said Mr Newsome, snapping on his painful smile, coming 
uncomfortably close. ‘What do you think of them?’ he went on, 
looking at the collection in his strange, fierce way. ; 

‘I’m very fond of all Queen Anne things, aren’t you?’ said Henry 
politely. ; 

‘Oh, they’re not all Queen Anne, this one’s much later. 

Mr Newsome moved over to the mantelpiece. 

‘I picked this up in Switzerland, of all places, and how much do 
you think I gave for it?’ He rapped out the question, jerking his 


head round craftily. 
‘lve really no idea,’ replied Henry coldly. As he had sensed, Mr 
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Newsome’s possessions were prized chiefly as examples of his 
business acumen. Their charm and history were probably quite 
wasted. How depraved it all was. 

‘It worked out at roughly twenty pounds, but of course the man — 
was a complete fool, I could get twice the figure as quickly as that.’ 
Mr Newsome snapped his fingers. 

Henry tried to shut his mind to continual boasts of this kind as 
each article was discussed, concentrating on the workmanship. He 
coveted the dainty milk jugs and some of the spoons, and longed 
to rescue them from Mr Newsome’s attentions. : 

They left the silver and went into the drawing-room, and Mr 
Newsome poured out glasses of sherry. His crepe soles squelched 
horribly on the parquet blocks. Everything about him seemed to 
grate on Henry. 

‘Keep it dark from the ladies, eh?? He nodded roguishly at Mrs 
Newsome and Henry’s mother, walking in the garden before the 
french windows. 

‘Alicia often gives me all kinds of drinks,’ said Henry. He 
squirmed at the rude precocious sound of his words but he wanted 
to raise all possible barriers between himself and Mr Newsome. This 
desire grew in him. He held his breath, not quite daring, then added, 
‘You moron,’ very softly and clearly. 

This was so extreme and surprising and deeply sincere that they 
were both very much affected. Mr Newsome spun round with his 
most terrified skeleton grin, and Henry jumped up from the sofa. 

The tense situation was saved by the ladies joining them at that 
moment for drinks before lunch. Mr Newsome moved thankfully 
towards them, his back bristling at Henry. 

Henry’s mother seemed to have forgotten the scene with Mike 
in the garden but Mrs Newsome knew all about it. She teased Henry, 
and then began to go into details about her servant. 

‘.. . . And apparently the poor chappie stopped a bullet or a 
lump of beastly shrapnel or something, but of course if it wasn’t 
for that he wouldn’t have the job as our factotum, he’d still be 
warring somewhere.’ 

She paused thoughtfully, as though savouring some more interest- 
ing facts about Mike, but when she spoke again it was only about 
the inconvenience of the war. Henry was sorry to hear of Mike’s 
injuries and wondered where he was hurt. Perhaps there were grim 
scars under his clothes. By now they would be healed and wrinkled, 
quite forgotten except for a faint itch in the summer or when he 
noticed them in his bath. 

They went into what Henry now called the ‘silver room’ for 
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lunch. He was-still thinking about Mike, wondering if the war had 
| made him unbalanced and liable to do childish things like playing 
with lawn-mowers. As they sat down Mike appeared, now trans- 
formed into a waiter. He wore a spiky bow tie, white linen jacket, 
and his chauffeur suit trousers. He brought the plates smoothly. 

' Mrs Newsome said ‘Thank you Michael, and her husband en- 
quired after the car and Mike’s wife and children; he mentioned 
Christian names carefully. Henry looked at his mother and she 
flashed him a delicious wink, but he was obsessed by the thought 
of Mike’s wounds. 

“Where were you wounded?’ he blurted out, speaking in a sudden 
pause from the others. 

Mike looked awkward. 

‘On a parachute jump,’ he said briefly. 

“Yes, but where were the injuries?’ 

Henry thought that Mike was being arch and tantalizing, like so 
many adults. He was about to ask further questions when his mother 
kicked him under the table. Her face was angry and repressive. For 
a moment Henry only knew that some shameful meaning had 
escaped him. Then he understood. He saw Mike dropping through 
the sky, one of a whole crop of mushrooms blossoming from aero- 
planes and drifting calmly, while the guns shrieked and thundered. 
Mike came down safely until he was ready to land, about to roll 
himself into a ball, but then there was a rapid burst of fire and he 
jerked and clutched between his legs, falling heavily on the earth 
and lying there, convulsing and crying out, swearing, struggling. 
At last he was almost still as a maroon coloured stain spread over 
his trousers, soaking into the khaki... 

Henry looked at the faces round the table. His mother was so 
cold and civilized and offended by his tactlessness, Mrs Newsome 
apparently a little stimulated by it, and her husband already return- 
ing to his peculiar inner life. The sadness and cruelty of everything 
overwhelmed him. He began to cry, his tears rolling down clammily 
in the steam from his noodle soup. He fixed his hot eyes on the sea- 
bed of noodles. 

There was a silence, then sympathetic mystified words from the 
Newsomes and stern knowing ones from his mother, but Henry 
had no control over his feelings; they were too violent. Now he was 
sobbing freely, floating away from everything. His mind fixed idly 
on thoughts of having to wear a dreadful cap at school and that 
the silver collection had run together into a sparkling giant tiara. 
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Adam and Eve 


Se 


Paradise, Paradise, the man and woman 
Of the heavenly silence, 
Who the trumpets heralded and 
Whose great cliffs pushed away the sand? 


He and she a twisted tree, no bird, no lion, 
No light tiger 
Through a high cloud, the gracious charity 
Seek a stairs. Down shone the sun on a wide ache. 


Wide ache—the ills and pain. No blackbird, 
A garden and burnt bodies, no ploughed field, 

A found head, the ill-demon, the satisfied desire 
And suddenly, the Adam and Eve. 


God in the seven days, air, cloud stream, 
Tree, grass, sun, moon, stars. Roll and glisten 
Thunder and lightning, the gradual rain— 
New — the first Man and Eve. 


Down, down the cold apples, the silent fig leaf. 
Of the earth, a furrowed hand and work. 


Up, up the heaven, the hands and face uplifted. 
Down, down, a prison and eyil. 


(December 1958) 
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up nervously. On the bedside table is an ashtray with several 

cigarettes stubbed out almost unsmoked. After a few quick 
puffs the man turns and stubs out this cigarette too, three-quarters 
_ wasted. Then he gets up and paces the room... . 


A man is lying on his bed, smoking. Or he can’t sleep and lights 


We are all familiar with many such film clichés. I am picking 
on this particular type because in addition to being a cliché it is a 
lie; or rather, it nicely emphasizes the fact that the cliché is not 
necessarily just something banal, in the sense that it occurs fre- 
quently, though it is that too; a cliché is a convenient falsification, 
however true it may have been before it became a cliché. 

The whole scene is in fact a kind of shorthand, since the film 
cannot take ten real minutes to show someone smoking a cigarette 
to the last, which is the more natural behaviour of a worried man 
trying to think out a problem. We must be given, if possible, the 
nervous lighting up, and certainly the nervous stubbing out, so 
what gets cut is the smoke itself. But there is always a degree of 
untruth in the cliché, a false universalization of an individual, 
occasional, and possibly haphazard occurrence. Some worried 
people smoke only a quarter of their cigarettes, but some smoke 
theirs to the last fraction of an inch, while others do not smoke 
at all, and tie strings in knots, or bite their nails, or write angry 
letters and tear them up, or pick their noses. But of course realism 
can’t be that realistic. The wasteful smoker is part of film termino- 
logy, it says ‘he is worried—action will follow’. It is a familiar 
and therefore convenient signpost. A label. And, like most labels, 
it bears only a partial relation to reality. 

Now I’m not pleading for more Realism in films (more shots of 
lovers in the rain, in the sea, on iron bedsteads, oh no). There are 
thousands of film clichés and on the whole it is the attempts at 
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Realisnr which produce them in the first place. | am not, in fact, — 
really concerned with films here at all, but with signpost language. — 
If something completely or partly false, however innocuous, can ~ 


be shown as real for so many years, then anything false can be 
shown as real, and be believed, provided it is repeated, but not 
often enough to become too obvious as a cliché and so to expose 
itself. I wouldn’t be surprised to learn that many people do now 
smoke only a quarter of their cigarettes on the bed when worried, 
simply because they have seen it so often in films. 

Yet this type of signpost language, which successfully disguises 
the fact that no original thought, observation or toil has been 
expended on the scene (or sentence, or job) in question, occurs 
in every walk of life. ‘No madam,’ said the sales lady in, oddly 
enough, one of the better stores, ‘green is very difficult,’ meaning 
that she hadn’t got in stock the not very unusual shade of dark 
green gloves I wanted. I wondered if green was as difficult as O-level 
Latin. 

And here is a fairly typical example from literary criticism 
(TLS May ist, middle article on poems of Professor I. A. Richards): 

The quatrain just before the last couplet of the poem is richly 

puzzling. ‘Ventriloquy’ suggests that the mind is projecting these 
ghosts, gods, spiritual premonitions, or whatever range of things 
we take the winds as standing for, and inventing their dialogue 
for them; they could be like the ‘voices’ of patients with hallu- 
cinations. The suggestion seems to be denied, it is suggested that 
such projections are only the ‘undertow’ or backwash of real 
spiritual intuitions, though only through such projections can 
such intuitions enter us and leave us. But there is a disturbing 
sexual overtone in the root sense of ‘ventriloquy’ (the reference 
to the belly and by association to the male or female sexual 
organs) taken together with the force of ‘undertow’, ‘duct’, 
‘outflow’. The ‘you or I . . . (Unheard! Unknown!) who live 
through this in me’ might be the living seed through which man 
passes on new life: or, at another level, the souls in the Cave of 
the Unborn. The last two lines, unless one is to see in them 
merely an innocent Hardyesque clumsiness, look like a fine piece 
of contrived Empsonian ambiguity . . . etc. 

This reads like a parody of Richards, or rather, of his disciple 
Empson. The method reduced to such absurdity can, of course, be 
used on any lines whatsover, from ‘Come, dear children let us 
away’ to ‘Baa baa black sheep’. The paragraph is really only a 
signpost. It says ‘look, I (though anonymously) am doing the 
Richards stuff’; or, at most, ‘look, I am throwing it back in his face’ 
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_ The one thing it does not do is its job, just as the one thing the 
- scene of the wasteful smoker does not do is to individualize the 
smoker or his situation. 


__I once worked for a very remarkable man, who is now Sir 
‘Somebody Something and V.J. He had run away from school, and 

far from feeling angry, embittered, inferior or superior, he had 

simply done well in business, and even better in a war-time post. 

He was considerably more efficient, and better-mannered, than the 
_ high-grade intellectuals he had been sent to reorganize, and when 
~ one of the dons who worked under him protested furiously that 
someone else, who wasn’t even a Fellow, had been promoted over 
his head, this man pointed out gently but realistically that they 
were both under him, who had no degree at all. He still has 
_ intellectuals under him, and he still uses one office motto: ‘A 
+ problem well expressed is a problem half solved.’ I used to think 
it was a truism, but it doesn’t seem so now. In the very same 
number of the TLS which contained the Review of Professor 
Richards, the leader notes: 

The bedevilment today lies not in the changes [in language] 
but in the sense of anarchy and confusion that haunts human 
minds. In reaction from Victorian pompousness, bureaucratic 
jargon, fin de siécle poetic prose, and ‘mandarin English’, a go- 
as-you-please attitude has crept into the language, fostered by the 
performer’s anxious dread of appearing cultured, academic or 
pedantic. The young aristocrat of literature self-consciously tears 
his graduate gown to tatters in the effort to get even with the 
bricklayer. For him, it is not enough to be colloquial; an un- 
grammatical element is encouraged. There has rarely been an 
era of more lax construction. 

And after a list of common misuses the editor adds: 

Words and sentences are no mere ornamentation on a nation’s 

structure. As they lose their exactitude the fine edge of thought 
: is blunted; judgement and discrimination are befogged. 
_ Which says the same as the motto. 

Of course, it needs hard thinking to find the exact word for the 
exact nuance of fact or feeling we want to evoke, hard thinking 
that eats up time and isn’t for one moment worth the money 
one is paid. But how understandable if a writer sometimes takes the 
easy way out and falls back on the inexact word he first thought of, 
or a word which doesn’t mean what he thinks it means, or a ready- 
made locution, a cliché created for a different situation which is not 
absolutely what he had in mind. It is easier to add ‘kind of’, ‘sort of’, 
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‘kind of ... that you seein . ..’ to an imprecise word than to find the 
precise word, though the result is longer and more blurred than the ; 
precise word alone, and so less direct than mandarin, just as clichés 
produce a jargon as unreal as that of the bureaucrat or the lawyer. 
Hence the colourless, puffed out writing, each next word the ex- 
pected one, each phrase ready-made and not always expressing what 
the writer seems, from the context, to think he is expressing. Never 
mind the nuance. After all, if we (for reasons other than style) 
become famous enough, the critics will find our meanings for us, 
lots of them: ‘. . . these ghosts, gods, spiritual premonitions, or 
whatever range of things we take the winds as standing for... .’ 

Why do we find it so much more difficult than our predecessors 
to think in the right words? Why should it be such an effort? 
Authors of three-tiered novels and a twenty-volume oeuvre did 
not apparently have this particular trouble. Have words become 
so divorced from things as all that? 

And who, after all, divorced them? Not our generation. 

According to W. M. Urban in his book Language and Reality, the 
sign of any ‘positive’ culture is belief in the identity of word and- 
thing, which belief is destroyed periodically by recurrent 
nominalism. Modern philosophy has long been more nominalistic 
than the Nominalists, and if Urban is right our culture is very 
negative indeed. 

Poets and critics certainly haven’t helped matters. Any object 
or notion a poem mentions can be held to mean more or less 
anything we each of us and subjectively like to read into it. A 
word is only a chargé d'affaires, a delegate representing a whole 
constituency of meanings, some of them having voted against. 

So, when we find a book puzzling or dull, we talk about its 
‘symbolism’ or its ‘other levels’. And we're probably right. The 
author perhaps couldn’t work out just what he did mean, so he 
used signpost language. 

No wonder the younger writers are fed up, and want to ‘go 
straight’. But the currency has been devalued. 

When I first came to England at the age of thirteen, I had to 
learn many subtleties of signpost language, at the cost of rude 
shocks throughout my teens, and I doubt whether I have learnt 
them all yet. “You don’t mean to say you're the sort of person 
who takes snapshots?’ said a smug young man I unaccountably 
got engaged to. Of course I now see that this is only a conversational 
shorthand, useful within a community riddled with small snobberies, 
a sign in fact of the essential provincialism of modern England. 
The one thing we all seem terrified of is falling into a category. 
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‘Yet there must be many different ‘kinds’ of people, and even many 
different people, who like taking snapshots (or whatever the label 
is). The category is a lie as much as the scene of the wasteful 

smoker is a lie. Being very young, and half French, and brought 

up abroad, I used to get upset by such remarks, whether they 
were about me or about others who happened to behave in just 
the same way. That was, of course, the point of them. Today I 
have no objection at all to being ‘the sort of person who’, if the 
action following the relative pronoun is something I like doing. 

_ Aren’t we all the sort of person who? 

Shorthand is useful, up to a point, but it should not be paralysing. 
We all know the kind of signpost language used by the novel 
reviewer in despair: ‘This is a novel about the kind of man who... .’ 
‘This is the kind of book which. . . .’ One poor Sunday columnist 
did it four times in one article. A recent TLS reviewer went further 
* (note the repeated use of ‘sort of’): ‘Miss X’s novel is obviously 

a sort of machine for the extraction of certain emotions from a 

| certain kind of reader’—presumably tired after categorizing a 
character less lazily as ‘a sort of exquisitely composed archetype 

of dark-haired innocence, peasant simplicity and dormant fire, the 

sort of broad-hipped, long-lashed Neapolitan girl we have surely 
met before. . . .. No doubt we have, no doubt these novels really 
were banal, and the signpost language had to be used. But this 
kind of pouncing on one convenient signpost after another can 
easily be used as a cover for the emptiness of the reviewer’s mind. 

It is much more alarming when ‘serious’ writers use this kind of 
signpost language. It is, of course, much easier to say ‘Lyon’s Corner 
House’ or ‘a style like Lyon’s Corner House’ than to evoke a visual 
image or an atmosphere. It is easier to say ‘Leicester Square’ for 
a pick-up scene than to characterize the uniqueness of the place, 
with its elderly typists sitting round the bust of the bisexual Bard, 
surrounded by a silent carousel of vice, surrounded again by the 
huge faces of our gods and goddesses staring from the olympic 
placards of tall cinemas (or whatever other aspect of it one might 
want to stress). It is easier to say ‘the sort of man who wears his 
pullover inside his trousers’ than to bring the man to life with 
love and care. More and more, characters are being categorized, 
not created unique, categorized by the sort of drink they choose, 
the sort of clothes they wear, the furniture they have, the shops 
they go to; above all, the ‘sort of’ education and upbringing. We 
all know what it means, but it is the shorthand of conversation, 
and pretty smart conversation at that. And since journalism reflects 
day to day things, it is also the technique of journalism. The more 
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sophisticated it becomes, the smarter the journalism, that’s all. 


Literature is always turning to ‘the ordinary language’, ‘the 


rhythms of common speech’, etc, in order to refresh itself, as it 
should. But just as this does not mean borrowing its clichés, so it 
is not enough merely to replace the allusiveness of ‘cultured’ 
language by the more elusive allusiveness of everyday life. Nor can 
one solve the problem, as the inverted-snob writers have tried, 
by turning it all upside down and insisting on a character drinking 
brandy before dinner; or even by calling a grimace a well-known 
poet’s face, which is substituting the technique of the music-hall 
(impersonations) for that of journalism. The music-hall and slapstick 
humour we find in many modern novels dates as fast as journalism, 
and relies heavily on signposting (laugh now). It was not so long ago 
that the Strand, not Piccadilly or Leicester Square, was the gay 
haunt of fly-by-nights. But the Strand at night in, say, Gissing, is 
never just the Strand. It comes alive. 

Goodness knows, I am not advocating a return to long loving 
descriptions. The films, which can give us a whole room and its 
feel in two seconds, have queered our pitch there for, presumably, 
ever. Nor am I suggesting that novelists should write solely for 
posterity or for foreigners who have never seen Lyon’s Corner 
House and who don’t understand our social code. But isn’t it rather 
strange that what remains of lasting value in any good writer, 
when those labels have become meaningless, is his personal ‘atmos- 
phere’ (I won’t call it style because that’s a dirty word now, but 
it includes style), an atmosphere of time, place and character— 
including the author’s own. And ‘atmosphere’ can only be produced 
by the exact word for the exact detail (whether one detail or 
twenty-five is immaterial) personally and uniquely observed, and 
placed in a context made unique and personal by observation and 
imagination, in short, by hard thinking. 

I doubt whether the kind of signpost used today means much 
true observation. A well-known writer labelled one of his 
characters by mentioning her scent (cheap and nasty). The next 
time I saw him I saturated myself in this very scent, which was 
unsubtle but by no means disgusting; the reason for its cheapness 
being that it didn’t last two minutes. Hence the saturation, which 
worked. He said ‘Christine, what a wonderful scent you’re wearing.’ 
All right, perhaps he was being ironically gallant. It still made 
me wonder about the refinement of his olfactory capabilities. 
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_ Explorations and Recoveries—I 


Hopkins, Ruskin and the 
Sidney Psalter 


Qo) aS 


Sidney and his sister the Countess of Pembroke, generally 

referred to as the Sidney Psalter, has suffered a fate both 

inexplicable and dramatic. It is still virtually unknown even in 

academic circles and although it contains poetry which bears 

comparison with the finest metaphysical verse it seems clear that 

Victorian critics and textual scholars were much more familiar 
with it than any more recent writers. The intention of this essay 
is to suggest that Hopkins knew this work, was interested in its 
approximation to the strongly accented rhythm of the original 
Hebrew psalms and that, more especially in the ‘terrible sonnets’ 
of his last years, he is directly indebted to the work. The Sidney 
Psalter is crucial to our understanding of the development of 
metaphysical poetry (or as Professor Martz would prefer us to 
call it, ‘the poetry of meditation’) but also to our appreciation of 
Hopkins’s study of Miltonic prosody and the evolution of his own 
self-styled ‘sprung rhythm’. When recognition is accorded to the 
Sidney Psalter the history of the metaphysical revival of our own 
time will have to be rewritten. 

The story of the Psalter’s fortunes is little short of fantastic. Until 
182% it remained in manuscript. In that year Singer brought out a 
limited edition of 250 copies. Grosart and Ruskin published drasti- 
cally abbreviated versions in the 1870s, and the collection of poems 
—which contains some of the greatest poetry of the Elizabethan 
period —has never been reprinted since, save in the Collected Works 
of Ruskin (Vol 31, 1907). Although today the work is virtually 
unobtainable, it obviously circulated freely at the time of its com- 
position and for many years afterwards in manuscript form. Donne 
wrote a poem in its praise, Ben Jonson mentioned it to Drummond, 
Herbert’s The Temple seems to owe much to it, and Daniel believed 
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it would give Sidney’s voice eternal fame. Dr Cotton, the possessor 
of a manuscript, illustrates how far Daniel was wide of the mark 
when he remarks in a learned article on English psalmody (1821): 

By what strange means it has happened that this version has — 
slept in unmerited obscurity for nearly two centuries and a half, 
I am utterly at a loss to divine. 

He probably had a hand in securing the Psalter’s ultimate publica- 
tion in printed form in 1823. The title page bears the original 
inscription: 

The Psalmes of David translated into divers and sundry kindes 
of verse, more rare and excellent for the method and varietie 
than ever yet hath been done in English. Begun by the noble 
and learned gent. Sir Philip Sidney Knt. and finished by the right 
honorable The Countess of Pembroke, his sister. 

There is evidence that many of the psalms attributed to the Countess 
of Pembroke which form the bulk of the collection were indeed 
submitted to her, or at least a certain number of them, by her 
protégés Spenser, Daniel and Fraunce. The penitential psalms re- 
ferred to in the Printer’s Preface to Spenser’s Complaints (1591) 
have never been discovered and Grosart has very plausibly suggested 
‘that he ‘should not at all wonder if it emerge some day that they 
were given to Mary, Countess of Pembroke as a contribution to her 
own and Sir Philip Sidney’s versification. It is to be remembered 
that she did not herself publish the Psalmes.’ Certainly the variety 
of styles within the collection is quite astonishing. The first forty- 
three are known to be the work of Sidney but until textual scholars 
get to work on the volume it remains a convenient convention to 
refer to the remaining 107 poems as the work of his sister. It is 
difficult to disagree with Ruskin, who believed her portion of the 
volume to contain the most magnificent poetry in the collection. 
Ruskin, who as a child had learnt Hebrew, found the Psalter 
striking above all in its fidelity to the accent of the Hebraic text, 
and in 1872 wrote (in Fors Clavigera): 

You may not like the Old English at first but if you can find 
anybody to read it who has an ear, its cadence is massy and 
grand, and never a word lost. 

Five years later under the title of Rock Honeycomb he published 
his own annotated version of the Sidney Psalter. 

Now during Hopkins’s so-called ‘silent period’, prior to his writing 
of The Wreck of the Deutschland, a very remarkable amount of 
metaphysical poetry was being either reprinted after a lapse of 
many years, or published from original manuscripts for the first 
time. Prior to 1870 Herbert alone had gone through several editions. 
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| ‘George Herbert,’ declared Addis, ‘was [Hopkins’s] strongest tie 
to the English Church.’ In Praeterita Ruskin indicates that as a 


young man, he had learnt ‘most of Herbert’ by heart and that he 
was useful to him ‘above every other teacher’. But the other 


| metaphysical poets were unpopular, and received hardly any atten- 


tion. However, there was in the early ’seventies a revival of interest 
largely as a result of the Rev. A. B. Grosart’s industry. Between 
1870 and 187¢ he brought out new editions from the original manu- 
scripts of Southwell, Crashaw, Marvell, Donne, Vaughan, Herbert 
and Sidney. In 1871 he was working on the Stonyhurst manuscript 


- of Southwell whilst Hopkins was at that seminary; and in 1872 the 


Catholic periodical, The Month, which was later to reject The 
Wreck of the Deutschland, devoted several pages to notices of 
Grosart’s edition of Southwell and Crashaw. 

Hopkins who reproved Patmore for suggesting that ‘nothing 


© should be old or borrowed’ has indicated that what he terms ‘sprung 


rhythm’ had in fact ‘ceased to be used since the Elizabethan age’. 
Elsewhere he writes: 

Greene was the last who employed it at all consciously; then 
it disappeared. . . . (I put aside Milton’s case as altogether 
singular.) In a matter like this, a thing does not exist, is not done 
unless it is wittingly and willingly done. 

In other words, the debt that Hopkins admits to, is not a debt to 
the metaphysical poets with whom he is sometimes compared, 
Donne, and Herbert, but to a previous generation of poets (for 
Greene, of course, died in 1592). How Hopkins came upon Eliza- 
bethan psalmody is not really important. In 1842 John Holland, 
whom Ruskin knew, published The Psalmists of Britain which con- 
tained what is still one of the best accounts of the Sidney Psalter, 
and put it in its context alongside the work of metaphysical poets. 
Grosart, Ruskin or Holland could equally have directed Hopkins’s 
attention to Elizabethan psalmody. 

Now superficially Hopkins’s sprung rhythm approximates to the 
movement of Sidney’s psalms no more closely than, say, Donne’s 
Divine Sonnets; though even here we are forced to recognize that 
the language of Hopkins’s tortured last sonnets is closer to that 
of Sidney and the Pembroke poets than it is to Donne’s. In both 
there is an absence of the comparison between divine and profane 
love which for Donne licenses the audacious sexual conceit. The 
accent of Sidney’s psalms is notably more austere. However, if 
it is realized that Donne’s Divine Sonnets, Herbert’s The Temple, 
and the Miltonic rhythms which so absorbed Hopkins all have their 
roots in the Elizabethan vogue for metrical versions of the psalms. 
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I suggest that we will begin to see the ‘terrible sonnets’ of Hopkins's | 
last years in an entirely new light. In particular I want to indicate 
that it was these Elizabethan psalmodists (they included Wyatt 
and Surrey among their number) who found in Hebrew rhythms a 
precedent for an accentual line which took note of natural stress 
rather than number of syllables. 

In what sort of relation to these poets does Hopkins stand, and 
how do Ruskin and Milton fit into the picture? I have hinted that 
the clue lies in the rediscovery of the secret of Hebraic prosody 
and in fact I believe that such a poem as ‘Thou art indeed just, _ 
Lord, .. ” is a virtuoso performance in Hebrew rhythm. Hopkins, 
of course, like Ruskin and Milton was a Hebraist. Like Milton he 
makes structural use of what he terms the ‘so-called Parallelism of 
Hebrew poetry’. Professor T. H. Robinson in a recent book The 
Poetry of the Old Testament (1947) writes in a chapter on the 
forms of Hebrew verse that the older forms of poetry including 
Hebrew and Chinese differ from classical and all but the most 
modern poetry in that their symmetry depends not on sounds but 
on ideas: 

It is the speaker’s thought which rouses an expectation, and 
this can be satisfied only by a repetition or by a balancing con- 
ception. .. . It is to this general type of thought rhythm that the 
forms of classical Hebrew poetry belong. . . . Every verse must 
consist of at least two ‘members’, the second of which must, 
more or less completely, satisfy the expectation raised by the 
first. 

This is the rhythm of all the poetic Books of the Bible, and is the 
movement of the Justus es sonnet which begins: 

‘Thou art indeed just, Lord, if I contend 

With thee. 
creating in fact an expectation, answered by the complementary 
phrase: 


‘, . . but, sir, so what I plead is just.’ 
It was the closeness of Sidney’s renderings to the movement of 
the original Hebrew psalms that first attracted Ruskin’s attention; 
and it is clear that Hopkins, like Ruskin, had a close acquaintance 
with Hebrew prosody even as a youth. As an undergraduate 
Hopkins wrote: 

The structure of poetry is that of continuous parallelism, 
ranging from the technical so-called Parallelism of Hebrew poetry 
and the antiphons of Church music up to the intricacy of Greek 
or Italian or English verse. 


It is vital to realize that the age of Sidney and Milton like that of 
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_ Ruskin and Hopkins is one remarkable for its Hebrew scholarship. 
The late Renaissance is the period of a great revival in Hebrew 
studies. It produced the Authorized Version of 1611 as a succeeding 
_wave of interest in Hebraic studies resulted during Hopkins’s life- 
_ time in the Revised Version. Both are ages in which ‘all is call’d in 
‘doubt’. At a time at which the literal truth of the Bible was being 
seriously undermined it was a natural consequence that there would 
be a revived interest in Hebraic studies penetrating through to the 
dayman. Ruskin himself had written to Charles Eliot Norton in 
- 1870: 
; My long training in the Hebrew myths had at least the advantage 
of giving this habit of always looking for the underthought. 
Ruskin’s commentary on the Sidney Psalter is consistently penetrat- 
ing in its awareness of the allegorical ‘underthought’; and our 
appreciation of Hopkins’s last sonnets will be greatly enriched if 
We recognize in them an element of the Hebrew allegory. Sidney’s 
_ renderings of the Psalms of David approximate so closely to the 
Hebrew because, as Israel Baroway has shown (The Accentual 
Theory of Hebrew Prosody, ELH (17) 1950), he used the Tremellius 
Bible, one of the finest fruits of Hebrew scholarship of the Renais- 
sance. It had just been published in London in 1580 when Sidney 
was a man of twenty-six, and in his Apology he makes explicit his 
debt to the ‘learned Emanuell Tremellius.’ It was Tremellius, for 
a time Professor of Hebrew at Cambridge, who realized that certain 
sections of the Bible: Psalms, Canticles, Ecclesiastes, Proverbs and 
Job were in fact rhythmical poetry. It is clear that through Tremellius 
and other Hebrew scholars Sidney dimly perceived the nature of 
Hebraic poetry. He saw that it had a free accentual rhythm and 
that its discipline lay in a complex form of parallelism—what 
Hopkins refers to as the ‘chromatic parallelism’ to which belong 
‘gradation, climax, tone, expression (as the word is used in music), 
chiaroscuro, perhaps emphasis’. Sidney and Hopkins alike, in using 
Hebraic rhythms are registering a protest against the quantitative 
verse of classical metres. Tyndale noted that 
the properties of the Hebrew tongue agreeth a thousand times 
more with the English than with the Latin. The manner of 
speaking is both one, so that in a thousand places thou needest 
but translate it into English word for word. 
Milton, himself a great Hebraist, like Sidney, Spenser, Herbert and 
others tried his hand at translating psalms, and the rhythms of 
Samson Agonistes owe much to his knowledge of Hebrew prosody. 
Now Hopkins was interested in Miltonic rhythms for much the 
same reasons as attracted him to Hebraic verse-forms. In both cases 
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the syntax itself has a rhythm like the harmonic structure of music. 
He writes to Bridges: : 

I do myself think, I may say, that it would be an immense 
advance in notation (so to call it) . . . to express the construction 
to the eyes; as is done already partly in punctuation by everybody, 
partly in capitals by the Germans, more fully in accentuation by 
the Hebrews. 

Now Hopkins as a student of Hebrew was obviously in touch 
with the Hebraic scholarship of the Renaissance and it seems clear 
to me that he must have known the Sidney Psalter. The epigraph 
to ‘Thou art indeed just, Lord . . .’ refers us to the parallelistic verse 
of Jeremiah. But the movement of the opening lines: 

Thou art indeed just, Lord, if I contend 

With thee; but, sir, so what I plead is just. 
is closely paralleled by Sidney’s rendering of the 17th Psalm: 

My suit is just: just Lord to my suit hark, 

I plaine: sweet Lord, my plaint for pity mark. 
In both the accent and the parallelism is Hebraic. Hopkins uses 
the sonnet form; but so in many cases does Sidney, and an elegant 
courtly form pressed into the service of psalmody gains a new 
resonance. 

In the case of the 72nd Psalm, Sidney’s extravagant image (a 
form of emblematic parallelism) of the interweaved heads of corn 
is transmuted in Hopkins to the interlaced heads of chervil. In 
both cases the image is intended as a symbol of prosperity and 
derives from a psalm which is in fact a ritual prayer. The Bible 
verson reads: 

There shall be an handful of corn in the earth upon the top of 
mountains. The fruit thereof shall shake like Libanus; and they 
of the city shall flourish like grass of the earth. 

Sidney restores the rhythm of the original Hebrew: 
Look how the woods, whose interlacéd trees 
Spread friendly arms each other to embrace, 
Join at the head, though distant at the knees, 
Waving with wind, and lording on the place; 

Here is Hopkins’s version: 

See, banks and brakes 

Now, leaved how thick! lacéd they are again 
With fretty chervil, Jook, and fresh wind shakes 
Hens. . 

I suggest that the rich irony of this is only appreciated to the 
full in the context of the psalm from which it derives. Sidney’s 
stanza continues with the inevitable parallel: 
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So woods of corn 
By mountains borne 
Shall on their shoulders wave: 
And men shall pass 
The numerous grass 
Such store each town shall have. 
Ruskin notes how the poet 

Thinks over the words, ‘shake like Libanus’ till he imagines 
the ears of corn so large that they shall touch, and close together 
as the heads of trees do. 

It is an extravagant image of plenty, an exuberant elaboration of 

the biblical ‘an handful of corn . . . upon the mountaintop’. The 

psalm is a ritual prayer for the prosperity of the nation and it tells 

only of ‘earthly and sun-lighted life’. This is the context in which 

we must read Hopkins’s laconic ‘and fresh wind shakes/Them; . . .’ 

YThe corn swaying on the mountain-tops has diminished into the 
chervil on the hedgebank but the image has essentially the same 
force of foison and plenty. The irony of Hopkins’s poem is that 
he is ‘Time’s eunuch’. But in many respects his poem loses by 
comparison with the Psalter version. In his image of ‘laced chervil’, 
he obviously intends the same effect as in Sidney’s ‘interlaced trees’ 
but by over-compacting the reader gains only the enfeebled im- 
pression of delicate intertwined stems; the idea of superabundance 
is lost. 

Instances of language and rhythms in the Psalter foreshadowing 
Hopkins’s poetic could be multiplied. The anguished note of the 
Hopkins who can write: 

Comforter, where, where is your comforting? 
Mary, mother of us, where is your relief? 
is paralleled time and again by the wrenched-out lines of Sidney: 
Surely, Lord, this daily murther 
For thy sake we thus sustain: 
For thy sake esteem’d no further 
Than as sheep that must be slain... . (44th Psalm) 
(This, incidentally, is an example of what Hebraists would designate 
‘stairlike’ parallelism, where the parallel is gradually elaborated.) 
Therefore my heart hath all his force resign’d 
To trembling pants; death-terrors on me prey, 
I fear,—nay, shake,—nay, quiv’ring, quake with fear. 
(45th Psalm) 


i] 


But this to THEE,—to thee—impute I may, 
My fellow, my companion, held most dear. . . . (55th Psalm) 
And it is not hard to recognize in Hopkins’s: 
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Not, I’ll not, carrion comfort, Despair, not feast on thee; 
Not untwist—slack they may be—these last strands of man... 
a sensibility profoundly in sympathy with that of the Elizabethan 
poet who wrote: | 
... let who their thirst with blood allay 

Have their life-holding thread so weakly twin’d 

That it, half spun, death may in sunder shear. (55th Psalm) 
Professor Martz in his superb study, The Poetry of Meditation 

(1955), has attempted to modify the view of literary history 
which places Donne at the head of a tradition of metaphysical 
poetry. He suggests instead a meditative tradition in which Protestant 
and Catholic poet alike make structural use of an imported Jesuit 
discipline of impassioned contemplation. Wyatt, Surrey, Sidney, 
Spenser, Donne, Herbert, Vaughan, Crashaw and Milton all write 
psalms, for in the psalms lie the prime models for the soul in 
meditation. Professor Martz does not attempt to deny the great 
influence of Donne, but only argues that he and the ‘metaphysicals’ 
lie within a greater and broader tradition of meditational poetry. 
He demonstrates completely convincingly that the realm of medita- 
tion is ‘broad enough to hold Jesuit and Puritan, Donne and Milton, 
the baroque extravagance of Crashaw and the delicate restraint 
of Herbert’. It is not generally realized that after the Pope’s 
approval of Loyola’s Exercises in 1548, a very large number of 
Catholic books and pamphlets was smuggled into Britain. Luis de 
Granada’s Book of Prayer and Meditation (1582) translated by 
Richard Hopkins had four Continental editions and (suitably 
diluted) six London printings. Between 1491 and 1636 Southwell’s 
various works went through over twenty editions. Among others 
Greene was responsible for translation of Jesuit treatises into an 
acceptable Protestant form. English protestantism was still deeply 
imbued with a Catholic sensibility. 

What we find in the Sidney Psalter is the Elizabethan lyrist trans- 
forming the measured prose of the Bible into an intimate, personal 
cry of the soul to God. Professor Martz indicates that the dramatic 
qualities of metaphysical poetry are latent in such a treatise as 
that of the Jesuit Puente who writes: 

If I am to meditate on the birth of Christ, I will forme the 
figure of some open place without a shelter, and a child wrapped 
in swadling clothing, layed in a manger; . . . if on death, our- 
selves laied on our bed, forsaken of the physitians, compassed 
about with our weeping friends, and expecting our last agony. 

If this is relevant to our understanding of Donne’s poetry, it is 
equally crucial to our appreciation of Hopkins’s last sonnets. In 
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all the meditative treatises there is a tremendous emphasis on 
dramatic visualization of the scene in all its tactility, in all its 
sensuous detail, and yet at the same time in its theological abstrac- 
} tion. Sidney transmutes the biblical: 
The wicked are estranged from the womb: They go astray as 
' soon as they be born, speaking lies. 
into the palpable immediacy of: 
v So make them melt as the dishoused snail, 
} Or as the embryo, whose vital band 
Breaks ere it holds, and formless eyes do fail 
To see the sun, though brought to lightful land. 
Donne, in the tradition of Jesuit meditation, imaginatively identifies 
himself with Christ’s suffering: 
‘Spit in my face, you Jews.’ 
-Marlowe’s Faustus faces his damnation: 
E ‘See, see where Christ’s blood streams in the firmament,’ 
and Hopkins finds comfort in the Resurrection: 
In a flash, at a trumpet crash, 
I am all at once what Christ, is since he was what I am, and 
This Jack, joke, poor potsherd, patch, matchwood, immortal 
diamond 
Is immortal diamond. 
In each case the poet has behind him the Ignatian belief that there 
must be a full application of the senses in envisaging the mysteries, 
a graphic and vivid imaging of spiritual matters. Behind the outcries 
of Faustus, Macbeth and Edward II is Puente’s exhortation to 
break out with these considerations into an exclamation, with 
an affection vehement and full of amazement. 
It is not then surprising to find Hopkins in such close relation with 
the Sidney Psalter. Sidney, like Hopkins, has behind him both the 
Hebrew tradition which accounts for the structure of his poetry; 
and a Jesuit tradition, which accounts for his mode of expression. 
Patmore’s daughter, who was to become a nun, listens to Madame 
Patti and asks: ‘If a human voice can be so thrilling, what must 
the voices of the Angels be.’ Ruskin feeling instinctively that ‘the 
painted Christ and painted apostle’ of the classic convention ‘are 
not beings that ever did or could exist’, campaigns for a school of 
painting that will depict the ‘infinitely varied veracities of the life 
of Christ’. For all these figures meditation is not simply diligent 
thinking but, in the words of the Jesuit St Bruno: ‘a diligent and 
forcible application of the understanding to seeke, and knowe, 
and as it were to tast some divine matter.’ The Caroline divines, 
with whom Patmore has such close affinities, represent the impact 
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of a continental art of meditation upon an Elizabethan poetic. Now 
the vital point about Elizabethan psalmody is this: it transforms 
within a decade a courtly mode of poetry which is to Hopkins’s: 
ear ‘short, light, tripping and trifling’—into a poetic which estab 
lishes a direct correspondence between verbal and harmonic in-- 
tention. | 

Ruskin in his essay, ‘On Sidney’s Metres’, has indicated the 
precise fidelity with which the Sidney Psalter penetrates through | 
the often turbid prose of the Coverdale and Geneva Bibles to 
extricate the very accent of the Hebraic psalms. The amazing’ 
quality of these Elizabethan poems as we look at them on the - 
printed page is that they are to be sung, and that rhythm, far 
from enfeebling, enforces meaning. This is what, for Ruskin, dis- 
tinguished them above all from the often meaningless Victorian 
psalms. It is one of the ironies of literary history that several poets 
and critics—Ruskin, Patmore, Hardy and Hopkins, between 1865 
and 1875 appear independently through study of medieval Latin 
hymns, old French canticles, or Elizabethan psalmody to have 
rediscovered the harmonic importance of stress in English poetry. 
Hopkins defined stress as ‘the making a thing more, or making it 
markedly what it already is: it is the bringing out of its nature’. 
Typically he insisted that his Justus es sonnet be read ‘adagio molto 
and with great stress’ and of course it is entirely consonant with 
the nature of his interests that he should constantly use musical 
terms in referring to poetry. Ruskin, who throughout his life had 
musical training, like Hopkins was ‘incredulous of the best authority’ 
and like Hopkins attempted to set a few poems to music. The 
essential similarity of their interests is plain. In his essay on ‘The 
Elements of Prosody’ (which initially arose from his study of Sidney’s 
metres) Ruskin attempts with great ingenuity to indicate pitch 
in the speaking of poetry by affixing to all his examples a musical 
notation. In Hopkins’s manuscripts there is abundant evidence of 
his desire to be read (and spoken) correctly in his bewildering use 
of a variety of stress- and expression-marks (which for typographical 
reasons are omitted from most printed texts). For both men music 
in poetry is primarily structural, only secondarily emotional. To 
a correspondent who implies that the province of poetry is descrip- 
tion, and of music, feeling, Ruskin replies: 

You overestimate music’s independent strength. Music gives 
emotions stronger than words only to persons who do not 
completely understand words but do completely enjoy sensations. 

Hopkins had the same sort of thing in mind when he condemned 
the ‘enervating luxury’ of Keats. It is the ‘bone, frame and charpente 
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f music’ over and above its expression of mood or feeling that 
scommends to Hopkins the composition of Mozart, Bach and 
urcell—and it is apparent that the same qualities drew him to 
e structure of metaphysical verse, Miltonic rhythms, and Hebrew 
rms. Wordsworth he finds insensitive to the structure of the 
net form: significantly, the quality he finds missing is ‘charpente’. 
ike Ruskin, Hopkins distrusts any poetic technique which deadens 
€ perception. Both Wordsworth and Tennyson, he believes, fall 
ictims to the perfection of their techniques: a too facile mastery. 
fis metres must not only enforce meaning; they dictate a perpetual 
igilance on the part of the reader. 

Bridges, a not very perceptive reader, was very much aware of 
e subtlety of Hopkins’s rhythms and in introducing his poetry 
Patmore wrote: 

As for prosody. . . . H. pushes it to the extreme limits. If there 
-is an ad absurdum of it he exhibits it. He has (for instance) in 
-my opinion an absolutely wrong notion of rhyme. He does not 

consider that it makes necessarily any pause in the rhythm. He 

is naturally bent towards subtlety of rhythm as well as of ex- 

pression. . . . His music . . . would give an excellent example 

of the way in which he loves to elaborate the simplest forms. 
ridges retains a stubborn belief in the separate entity of the line: 
t is, therefore, of the greatest interest to find Ruskin writing at 
bout the same time that ‘the real meaning of the word “verse” 
s, a line of words which “turns” at a certain point, as the furrow 
urns in a ploughed field. It partly involves the idea of returning in 
nother part of the field, and so has been ordinarily employed in 
he sense of “stanza” . . . a piece of song, closed or partitioned by 
elt.’ 

The image in its precise observation illustrates exactly Hopkins’s 
otion of interlacing rhythms within the unit of the stanza. The 
emark at once illuminates understanding of Hopkins’s interest 
1 the ‘so-called Hebrew Parallelism’ and his interest in the structure 
f baroque music. There is of course a very close connection 
etween Hopkins’s strict belief in the internal discipline of a poem 
nd the impulses behind medieval devotional art. Ruskin who, 
ke Patmore, studied the rhymed octosyllabics of the thirteenth 
entury French poet, Jean de Meung, came to the conclusion that 
is discipline lay in assonance, alliteration and recurrence of rhythm. 
le writes: 

Of quantity there is scarcely any fixed law. The metres may 
be timed as the minstrel chooses—fast or slow—and the iambic 
current checked in reverted eddy, as the words chance to 
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come. . . . There is to be rich rhyming and chiming, no matter 

how simply got, so only that the words jingle and tingle together 

with due art of interlacing and answering in different parts of 
the stanza, correspondent to the involutions of tracery and illu- 
mination. .. . All great art is praise. 

It is not hard to see the nature of Hopkins’s interest in medieval 
religious art here. An interest in the Gothic, which he shares with 
Ruskin, is at the essence of his individuality. When he writes that 
‘it is the virtue of design, pattern, or inscape to be distinctive and 
it is the vice of distinctiveness to become queer. This vice I cannot 
have escaped’, he is not so much apologizing for the oddity of his 
style, as making a stand against the traditional quantitative verse 
of such classicists as Arnold and Bridges. Ruskin’s formula for the 
imaginative artist, and it differs profoundly from the ‘imaginative » 
reason’ of Arnold, is that he should see ‘the essential lines of life, 
growth and structure beneath all the diversities of natural 
appearance, and without sacrificing any of those delightful accidents 
on the way’. This is a precise description of Hopkins’s process 
and obviously provided him with a more congenial prescription 
than Arnold’s relatively austere formulations. 

Hopkins and Ruskin, like Patmore and Hardy, were intensely 
interested in medieval matters. Even Hopkins’s esoteric study of 
Scotist doctrine is primarily a medieval interest. We should bear 
this in mind when reading such documents as Hopkins’s Oxford 
essay on ‘Poetic Diction’, Ruskin’s ‘Elements of Prosody’, Patmore’s 
‘Study of Metrical Law’ and the recorded notes on metre of Thomas 
Hardy. Hardy studied ‘medieval Latin hymns and old psalm tunes’, 
Patmore was particularly interested in the Elizabethan rediscovery of 
accentual rhythm (itself part of the medieval heritage) and Ruskin 
apparently introduced him to the Sidney Psalter via his essays. 
Patmore, at any rate, wrote (1881) to Sidney Colvin to say how 
‘extremely interesting’ he had found Ruskin’s treatise. Much earlier 
he had written exultantly to his friend Champneys: ‘I have hit upon 
THE first metre that ever was invented, and on the finest mine of 
wholly unworked material that ever fell to the lot of an English 
poet.’ His discoveries about accentual rhythms in medieval and 
ancient forms of verse resulted in his essay on Metrical Law (first 
published 1846). Wordsworth, Patmore declared, 

overlooked the necessity of manifesting, as well as moving in, 

the bonds of verse. . . . The oversmooth and accurate metre of 

much of the eighteenth century poetry to our ear, able to 
appreciate the music of Milton and the best parts of Coleridge, 
is almost as great a defect as the internal dissolution of metre 
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displayed by some of the writers of our own century. 

uskin, having read this, declared in a letter to him (they had long 
een friends) that it was 

intensely interesting to me, as declaring what I now believe to be 
entirely true . . . that verse must ‘feel though not suffer from the 
restraint of metre’. My type of perfection has hitherto been 
| perfect and energetic prose. 

fopkins, though more critical, was equally interested in Patmore’s 
ssay. His point-by-point discussion of it can be read in a letter 
f 1883. In taking the Wordsworth Preface to task they were in 
undamental agreement, for in 1865 Hopkins had declared that he 
ould not agree with Wordsworth’s view that the language of the 
est poetry was the language of the best prose. ‘No,’ he wrote, ‘it 
s plain that metre, rhythm, rhyme, and all the structure which 
s called verse both necessitate and engender a difference in diction 
gnd thought. This of course is what he had in mind when he 
declared that poetry should be heavily stressed to bring out its 
nature, to make it more markedly what it already is. ‘The effect 
of verse,’ he writes, ‘is one on expression and on thought, viz. 
concentration and all which is implied by this. . . . The artificial 
part of poetry, perhaps we shall be right to say all artifice, reduces 
itself to the principle of parallelism.’ 

The language of prose cannot for Hopkins, Patmore, or Ruskin 
be the language of verse. Hopkins believed that if Wordsworth 
had recognized this in his metre, he could have carried as much 
artificial diction as he liked. In the various studies of these men 
there is a very notable community of thought. Patmore’s essay 
initiated from the Elizabethan pamphlets of Campion and Daniel 
concerning the relative merits of accentual and quantitive measures, 
vernacular and classical rhythms. Daniel of course was intimately 
connected with the Sidney Psalter, and hence accentual verse, as one 
of the Countess of Pembroke’s circle. Ruskin’s brilliant essay, 
Elements of Prosody’ (1880), an expansion of his earlier study of 
Sidney’s metres, was an outcome of his attempts to work out the 
rhythms of the Sidney Psalter. By 1883 when Hopkins first met 
Patmore all these men were directly or indirectly in communication 
with each other. It is significant that each in his separate way finds 
4 strictly religious character in rhyme, rhythmic repetitions, 
assonance, and alliteration. Rhyme for Ruskin characterizes the 
Christian chant or canticle as ‘a higher thing than a Greek ode... 
sr than a Latin carmen’. For Hopkins, poetry unless highly dis- 
ciplined may be regarded as sinful, as a rival act of creation. In 
his use of rhyme he implies submission to divine will. Thus he 
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abrogates the autonomous claims of the symbolist poet. Choice: 
of rhyme in fact poses theological questions. ‘Hereby I may tell you,’ 

he writes to Bridges, ‘hangs a very profound question treated by 
Duns Scotus, who shows that freedom is compatible with necessity.’ 
Hopkins, Ruskin and Patmore each, in the medieval devotional . 
tradition, conceive of art as done ad maiorem gloriam Dei. 

I believe that when Ruskin’s more important essays are made: 
generally available we shall be prepared to see Victorian literature 
in an entirely new perspective. The metaphysical revival which is 
usually attributed to Grierson’s edition of Donne in 1912, can in fact 
be traced in its embryonic stages through the early admiration! 
of Ruskin and Hopkins for Herbert, their mutual interest in Eliza-- 
bethan psalmody, Patmore’s derivation from the Caroline divines,, 
Grosart’s editions of all the major metaphysical poets in the 1870s, , 
the friendship and correspondence of Gosse with Bridges and! 
Patmore, Ruskin’s long series of letters to Charles Eliot Norton,, 
and Bridges’s correspondence with Yeats. Grosart, Gosse and Norton | 
all published editions of Donne in the late nineteenth century. 

The Sidney Psalter played an important part in this Victorian | 
revival. The collection of poems was certainly better known in the: 
time of Ruskin and Hopkins than it is now. There are a number: 
of references to it in Victorian critical literature. The 1823 edition 
contained all 150 psalms of the original manuscript, those attributed 
to the Countess of Pembroke as well as those known to be the 
work of Sidney himself. Grosart and all subsequent editors have 
printed only the forty-three Sidney psalms. Consequently even 
today the Countess of Pembroke’s psalms containing some of the 
greatest poetry of Elizabeth’s reign, are available only in three 
books, all of them extremely hard to come by: the 1823 Psalter, 
Ruskin’s Rock Honeycomb, and the Collected Works of Ruskin 
(1907, Vol 31). The scarcity of these poems makes it readily 
understandable that there has been no recognition of Milton’s debt 
to Elizabethan psalmody. A verse as formal and mannered as 
Milton’s does not at first appear to have anything in common 
with the type of meditative-metaphysical verse of the type that has 
been under discussion. For this reason Hopkins’s reiterated praise 
of Milton has been a constant source of trouble to commentators. 
The link | think lies in the fact that Hopkins and Milton were 
thoroughly acquainted with the form of Hebrew poetry and would 
have found a close approximation to its structure and sentiment 
in the Sidney Psalter. Spenser, to whom Milton is avowedly indebted, 
is believed to have contributed seven psalms to the Sidney Psalter. 
The movement of the 78th Psalm is certainly reminiscent: 
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| Meanwhile, as while a black, tempestuous blast 
_ Drowning the earth, in sunder rends the skies, 
A shepherd wise to house his flock doth haste, 

Taking nearer ways, and where the best passage lies: 
God from this ruin, through the barren waste 

Conducts his troops in such, or safer, wise; 
_ And from the seas his sheep he fearless saves, 
Leaving the wolves entombed in the waves. 
-I am not concerned here to illustrate direct correspondences in 
ilton’s language, though this could be done. But such a passage 
oes throw valuable light on Hopkins’s interest in Miltonic rhythms. 
this poem from the Sidney Psalter we have an interesting fore- 
adowing of the Miltonic epic simile, which of course basically 
a syntactical device analogous to a dissonance in music. Dr Davie 
nd Susanne Langer have familiarized us with the idea of syntax, 
mH its suspenses and releases of the sense of a sentence, acting like 
armonic structure in music and Hopkins’s notes (recently pub- 
ished) indicate that his preoccupation with the ‘bone, frame, and 
harpente’ of rhythm is essentially a syntactical interest. Milton’s 
yntax, and this was important to Hopkins, like the music of 
urcell, has its own rhythm of tension and release, dissonance and 
iarmony. In 1868 Hopkins illustrates the sense in which he finds 
imself in sympathy with the baroque: 

The further in anything, as a work of art, the organization 
is carried out, the deeper the form penetrates, . . . the more the 
effort will be required in apprehension, the more power of com- 
parison, the more capacity for receiving that synthesis of (succes- 
sive or spatially distinct) impressions which gives us the unity 
with the prepossession conveyed by it. 

The energy of contemplation exacted is Hopkins’s criterion of 
yhat constitutes great poetry. This is why he puts such a high 
aluation on charpente or structural interrelations. In his maturest 
oetry he uses the sonnet form because he believes it to be the 
10st intricate, most highly wrought and closely textured of all 
oetic forms. Works of art, he writes, utter the idea, that is, the 
uiddity or prepossession of a thing: ‘Along with this preference 
yr the disengaged and unconditioned prepossession . . . is often 
yund an intellectual attraction for the very sharp and pure 
alectic, or, in other matter, hard and telling art forms.’ 

In tracing back the history of the metaphysical revival to the 
360s it is interesting to note that Hopkins in talking of ‘hard and 
ling art-forms’ is already using the language of Hulme and Pound. 
Jhen its history is rewritten, the critic will perhaps substitute 
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for ‘metaphysical’ the term ‘meditational’ or ‘contemplative’. 
the fabric of devotional poetry Donne of course must continu 
to have an important, but not dominant place. Professor Martz has 
already suggested a shift of emphasis in our appraisal of seventeen 
century poetry and has documented the all pervasive influence o 
imported Jesuit treatises during the period. Other critics, notabl 
Patrick Cruttwell, have shown how Protestant or Puritan poet. 
Donne, Marvell, or Milton, is still consciously Catholic in sensibility: 
In Donne’s Anniversaries, especially, the poet contrives to impo: 
into the poem an adoration of the Virgin by, as it were, backdoo 
methods. When Ruskin’s importance comes to be fully realized 
similar phenomenon will be observed. Here we have a man with 
an evangelical upbringing, like the poets of the Shakespeaream 
moment, living in an age of profound scepticism, fending off 
throughout his life a catholicism which is in reality fundamentah 
to his nature. As the Counter-Reformation was an underground 
movement in Elizabethan England, so the Oxford Movement was 
a disturbing anti-Establishment movement in Victorian England! 
Between mid-nineteenth century England and the England of the 
last years of Elizabeth there is a profound sympathy of feeling. I 
suggest that it explains the mutual, though partially independent: 
preoccupations of Ruskin, Patmore and Hopkins, and indicates 
the source from which the so-called metaphysical revival is 
ultimately to be traced. 
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White Zone of Death, of Dream 
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See how I rouse and move to morning 
like Alice out of wonder’s underground, 
but Alice older, deciphering her dreams. 
Through mirrors of green ice, 

from cinemas and sad charades of sleep 
I have come back 

to still another waking at your side. 


I dreamed the colours of the cold 

locking a captive snowqueen in a sleigh 

drawn by white horses. Everywhere 

snow spun and settled in a sleepy light 

and brushed a further white on the running mares 
whose hoofbeats made their music twice — 

once in echo, once on ice. 


Think that white sleigh drawn on white 
that fanned a spray of jade, 

and I, a cold queen, looking down 
from frozen fountains the runners made 
to see a monster fish beneath that ice 
whose black fins swept in pace 

with the racing sleigh. 
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Green ice held and the great fish followed under, 
a first, not a final shape of fear. 

From nowhere, from spinning ground 

a deeper shadow veered 

and white air belled with sound. 

Wild dogs of wasteland bayed for death, 

a lean pack slanted over snow, 

black on the dreamer’s track. 


Warm lovers should be first to know 
opposing colours of the cold 

and how the dark pack runs beside 
and the black shape swims below. 
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Two Poems 
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WHEN FIRST IO WAKE 


When first I wake 
and turn my balanced pools of eyes 
whose will mirror back the face 
and whose the face that stares 
unknown unknowing into space? 


When first I spin 
the world’s revolving axis round 
and spiral weightless in the pool 
and settle heavy on the ground 
who will lie and who above reveal? 


When last I sleep 

returning down the depthless eyes 
who will stare within my head 
and who will mirror back replies 
acknowledge knowing into void? 
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The Second Noon 
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New to light that first noon, 

they stand blind in the sun’s meridian, 

and have no sight, but hang their heads down 
from that glare and first heat 

until, as the day grows cool, 

their accustomed eyes can open, 

and they recognize the original shadows 
leaning out from their feet. 


Asking that afternoon nothing, 

they worship those doubled forms who swim 
before them onto the windstream meadows. 
Grown tall at last to turn 

questions, they face behind hen 

full West, and are answered blind; 

and knowing no dawn, are pressed down, 
into the totalling shadows. 


They wake to a slivered moon 

that first night, to a sky wet with stars, 
and in that world cannot believe 

they see. And will not see 

(as light from love revolves) 

until, as their shadows come home 

foot by foot, they look not to the sun, 
but full, at high noon, at themselves. 
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EDWARD MARSH: PATRON OF THE ARTS. A biography by Christophe: 
Hassall. (Longmans. 42s.) 


No one, I think, would have been quite so taken aback as th 
subject of Mr Christopher Hassall’s biography to find 
described and discussed in a work that, including preface, index 
and appendices, contains well over seven hundred pages. For Edw 
Marsh was an unusually modest man, accustomed to playing 4 
secondary réle; and such merit as he felt he could claim was derived 
from his association with his famous friends, and from the help 
he had been able to give them during the course of a lengthy ana 
busy life. He was proud to have known Rupert Brooke; but—dis: 
crimination not being his strongest suit—he was almost equally 
proud of having encouraged and assisted Ivor Novello; and, when 
Ivor Novello died before he had reached his sixtieth birthday, his 
friend, who was then approaching eighty, railed against the bruta! 
injustice of fate. The popular actor’s life, to his way of thinking! 
had been ‘so much more useful and ... more gifted than his own. . -. 

Yet Edward Marsh—whom, if one ever met him, it is impossible 
not to recollect as Eddie— unquestionably deserved a posthumous 
tribute, not only because he was involved, at so many different 
points, with the civilization of the period through which he lived. 
but because he was himself a remarkably odd and interesting 
character. Mr Hassall produces a good many facts, especially 
about his boyhood and youth, that will probably come as a surprise 
even to the associates who may have imagined that they knew him 
best. We learn, for instance, of a parental conflict in which he took 
his mother’s side. Howard Marsh, a distinguished surgeon, was 
dour, reserved and practical, the son of an impoverished farmer, 
whereas Jane Marsh, the descendant of an early-nineteenth-century 
statesman, had more aristocratic, if not more worldly, tastes. She 
was cultured, emotional and exceedingly pious, and_ bitterly 
resented the agnostic views that her clever offspring had imbibe¢ 
at Cambridge. Eddie adored his mother; but, as he began to develop, 
firmly resisted her religious influence. Nevertheless, his personal 
disposition was always to remain extremely feminine; and, while 
he was growing up, a serious attack of mumps killed or paralysec 
his sexual instincts. His voice acquired the high, faint, plangent 
tone that distinguished it throughout his whole existence; and 
according to his candid biographer, he was permanently debarre¢ 
from performing the act of love. 
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This catastrophe, however, did nothing to warp his mind or 
eaken his spirit. Indeed, it fostered his delightful gift of 
ncouraging and advising those he loved, and of enjoying their 
easures and adventures at second hand, without the smallest touch 
“malice or envy. Thus he became the spectator par excellence, 
hether he danced at a fashionable ball, visited an artist’s studio 
r anxiously followed the fortunes of a youthful playwright. ‘... He 
elonged nowhere (writes Christopher Hassall), always feeling at 
ne, yet always a guest, as if having no private life but what he 
as invited to share in the private lives of others.’ At the same 
me, besides his genius for friendship, he possessed a well-schooled 
sademic brain; and his dilettantism was counterbalanced by a 
msiderable fund of real scholarship. Not content with cultivating 
ew friends and prosecuting new discoveries, so long as he lived 
€ continued to turn back to the splendid achievements of the 
rary past. He re-read Homer, without the assistance of a crib, 
t the rate of three or four books a year; and, having attended a 
ccessful first night and hurried round behind the scenes to con- 
atulate a favourite actor, he would settle down, with unself- 
conscious zest to Fromentin’s Dominique or the Odes of Horace. 
All these characteristics—the aloofness and the eagerness, the 
cholarship that, now and then, verged on pedantry, coupled with 
nm enthusiasm that at times might degenerate into downright 
ullibility — were combined in the modern Maecenas to whom we 
ywe the Georgian Books. Not every poet whom he admired and 
ponsored seems nowadays to have stood the test of time; but 
ince 1900 there have been few more disinterested attempts to 
ntroduce modern poetry to the general public; and the attempt 
vould never have been made had Eddie not supplied the impetus, 
acking up his flair with an unlimited devotion to literature and 
he harboured resources of a strictly limited income. Christopher 
fassall’s story is seldom dull; for again and again we meet some 
nan or woman, whom the hero of the tale regarded as a close 
riend, and whose worth, in a great many instances, he was among 
he first to recognize. Besides being a biography of Eddie Marsh, 
his book chronicles half a century of change. Eddie’s youth was 
yvershadowed by Verrall, Bertrand Russell, G. E. Moore, R. C. 
"revelyan, Maurice Baring and ‘dear Roger Fry whom I love as a 
nan but detest as a movement’: his middle life was spent under the 
pell of his beloved Georgian poets: he passed on to fresh fields, 
vith constantly renewed excitement, once he had perforce to 
dmit that he was slowly losing touch with the. poets of a later 
poch. But, even though he could no longer admire, he did not 
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cease to sympathize. Dylan Thomas appealed for his help; and, lik 
D. H. Lawrence and*a host of fellow writers, evidently he did n 
appeal in vain. , oe 

Meanwhile he was performing the invaluable task of ‘diabolizing’ 
other people’s books; and a lengthy list might one day be drawn up 
of the authors, good, bad or indifferent, who have acknowledged 
Eddie’s help in the foreword of their publications. Simultaneously,, 
he collected modern pictures and kept a keen eye on the world 
the theatre; and, although his appreciation of verse was somewhatt 
conservative, while his feeling for the plastic arts was so adven-- 
turous as to appear, at the time, almost revolutionary, his love oft 
the stage became a passion that (some of his critics asserted)} 
frequently inhibited his critical sense. But Mr Hassall succeeds in) 
demonstrating that these strictures were not altogether fair; and! 
he quotes passages from letters to Ivor Novello that show Eddie: 
much more savagely inclined: ‘She is very pink and flaxen (he: 
remarked of a certain actress), and looks like a wax doll which: 
has been repaired after slight injuries from fire but can still say) 
“Papa” with startling gusto.’ And elsewhere, concerning a different: 
performer: ‘She smiles like Malvolio and can hardly finish a sentence: 
in her impatience to get all her teeth on view again.’ As he told! 
Lady Cynthia Asquith: ‘I would not have it thought that I am) 
incapable of misery before the footlights.’ 

Misery, nevertheless, was not an emotion of which he had had 
any deep experience. True, Brooke’s death struck him a cruel blow; 
and he suffered other grievous shocks. But, at least until his closing 
years, when many of his dearest friends had vanished and much 
of the comfort of his life had been drained away, Eddie was an 
uncommonly happy man—a fact he recorded, with surprise and 
gratitude, in the final section of his book of reminiscences. He did 
good because he possessed a naturally helpful and benevolent spirit, 
but also because he had always enjoyed doing it—he was that rare 
thing, an unselfish hedonist—and benefaction was a form of 
exercise from which he derived a lasting pleasure. Mr Hassall, it is 
plain, has greatly enjoyed writing about Edward Marsh. His narra- 
tive is lucid and well-balanced, and he has resurrected some 
admirable specimens of his hero’s descriptive-epistolary style— 
lively glimpses of bygone London seasons, drawn with an almost 
Walpolian verve: brilliant travel-sketches: random impressions of 
books and pictures and noteworthy persons in the social and literary 
world—all dashed off between returning from dinner and retiring 
to his strait and innocent bed. The book’s chief weakness is its 
inordinate bulk. We might have been spared, for example, the long 
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Xtracts from Eddie’s theatrical and musical criticisms, written 
hile he was still very young. Nor is a good deal of his literary 
orrespondence sufficiently illuminating to deserve a place. Still, 
1istorians of the future may find something to interest them even 
Nn passages that the modern reader may possibly feel inclined to 
skip; and Eddie has certainly been portrayed with a minuteness 
would have found extremely flattering. He would have been 
lattered, I suspect, and a little dismayed. After all, he knew he was 
| light-weight; and it was part of his charm—and the basis of his 
spiritual strength—that he frankly acknowledged his own 
imitations. PETER QUENNELL 


HE SHAPING VISION OF GERARD MANLEY Hopkins by Alan Heuser. 
_ (Oxford University Press. 15s.) 

HE IMAGE OF THE CITY AND OTHER ESSAYS BY CHARLES WILLIAMS. 
Selected by Anne Ridler with a Critical Introduction. (Oxford 
University Press. 25s.) 


Though much has been written about Hopkins during the last 
two decades, I can remember nothing so enlightening, so profound 
or so accurate as Mr Heuser’s taut, brief essays on the ‘shaping 
spirit of imagination’ as it revealed itself in the poetry of Hopkins. 
Mr Heuser is not concerned with the tedious, over-disputed and 
finally sterile question of the conflict of priest with poet, of sen- 
suality with spirituality; his aim is to show the development of 
Hopkins’s thought alongside the growth of his poetry from its 
first Pre-Raphaelite phase to its final triumphant utterance from 
the heart of despair itself. 

Eliot has said that a poet’s theory grows out of his practice. 
With Hopkins this was not so; he had the kind of exploring, 
probing mind that needed to shape a system, both of philosophy 
and of verse-making, in which his poetry could move and grow. 
This is Mr Heuser’s belief and it is certainly born out not only 
in Hopkins’s poems but also in his letters and articles. While still 
at Oxford, Hopkins broke away from the prevailing ‘art for art's 
sake’ of Pater and others and evolved for himself theories of music 
(with its neighbour, mathematics), versification and metaphysics. 
His early definition of aesthetics was ‘beauty therefore is a relation 
and the apprehension of it a comparison’, It was from Plato that 
Hopkins derived much of his early thinking about poetry —and 
also from Augustine who was the first great Christian writer to 
explain Christianity in Platonic terms. es 

After he had become a Catholic and entered the Jesuit novitiate, 
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Hopkins’s ascetic training helped the formation of his style, even 
if it temporarily removed some of the sensuousness from his poetry. 
His philosophical studies led him to see the language of poetry as 
‘the uttering of the idea in the mind’. Mr Heuser sees three stages 
or ideas that marked the enlarging of his poetic vision — ‘aesthetic 
vision’, ‘metaphysical ground’ and ‘supernaturalization’. The Ignatian 
Exercises, the very foundation of the Jesuit spiritual life, were, 
far from being a deterrent, a positive element in the making of 
Hopkins’s poems. They enriched him inwardly and also confirmed 
his belief that patience and ascetic discipline are as essential to 
the poet as to the priest. 

But it is Hopkins’s theory of ‘inscape’ and ‘instress’ that are the 
heart of his poetry. ‘Inscape’, says Mr Heuser, is ‘the one-shape or 
stem form’, while ‘instress’ is ‘the shaping force or stemmed feeling 
within creatures of nature and art’. Put more simply, ‘inscape’ 
is the unique individuality of a thing, whether it be a cloud, a 
bird, a tree or a person, while ‘instress’ is the dynamic quality 
which keeps that thing in being, and also, in an animal or a 
person, their own feelings and responses. In Duns Scotus, the 
Franciscan philosopher, Hopkins found authority for these theories. 
More crucial still, he discovered in Scotus his own conviction that 
‘sensation was a spiritual sense’, and also the doctrine of the In- 
carnation seen not only as a means of redemption but also as an 
event which would have occurred even without the fall of man. 
In other words, Scotus’s ideas corroborated Hopkins’s own instinc- 
tive wishes. 

Mr Heuser goes on to analyse ‘The Wreck of the Deutschland’ and 
many other poems; he shows how Hopkins’s ranging vision was 
always firmly anchored to concrete things—to the sway of the 
seasons, the life of the labourer, the flight of birds. He observes 
Hopkins’s struggle to explain the evil of men even in ‘a world of 
love’. Suffering is, in the poems, not masochism or mere personal 
anguish but a sharing in the sufferings of Christ; punishment for 
sin itself becomes a revelation of mercy because justice alone never 
has the last word. Hopkins presented the will of man (‘instress’) 
in tension with the will of God and he said that ‘the root of all 
holiness’ was man ‘holding himself back from the good that was 
his right’; restraint was necessary, even for sensuous delight. 

Mr Heuser, in writing about the terrifying last sonnets, depicts 
Hopkins’s personal struggle for peace wrung from desolation. He 
rightly links this with ‘the dark night of the soul’ of St John of 
the Cross for, in Hopkins, prayer and poetry were kept in a 
perilous yet sustained balance. His poetry was, in the most literal 
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ense, mystical poetry since it attempted to communicate a whole 
ision, an experience of the spirit worked out and expressed 
m terms of the flesh. Like Yeats, but by so different a journey, 
lopkins could at last affirm that ‘everything we look upon is blest’. 
Desolation, sickness, loneliness, deprivation of all consolations in 
brayer—these sufferings led him not to hopelessness but to final 
riumph. But it was a triumph not only of human courage and 
endurance but also of a system of ideas, a theory of poetry and 
A patient working out of the very meaning of art. Thus Mr Heuser 
hows us that, if there was conflict in Hopkins’s work between 
eligion and poetry, it was a conflict that was an essential part of 
is vision and the very life of his verse. 

Mrs Ridler’s admirable selection of hitherto uncollected essays 
oy the late Charles Williams makes a more than adequate footnote 
0 the poetry of Hopkins. Although Williams was, as she says in 
her excellent Introduction, more than a sum of his parts, we are 
Able to see in these very disparate essays the growth of his ideas. 
or him, as for Hopkins, the Incarnation was central to his thought 
and to his writing; he hated anything that savoured of Puritanism 
or Manicheeism and was concerned with the affirmation of images 
rather than the rejection of them. St John of the Cross was thus 
an austere figure for him and he found, as he shows in an essay 
called Sensuality and Substance, more sympathy with Dame Julian 
of Norwich, the fourteenth century English mystic. In this essay, 
he says: ‘The operations of matter are a means of the operation 
of Christ, and the body has not, in fact, as some pious people 
suggest, fallen a good deal farther than the soul.’ This is Williams's 
central theme and it shows itself as much in the literary essays here 
as in the specifically religious ones. It is especially evident in the 
pieces about Milton where Williams redeems him from the charges 
of Puritanism and hypocrisy and indicates Milton’s exquisitely 
sensuous treatment of Adam and Eve. His essay on Wordsworth 
and Blake is also illuminating since it brilliantly displays ‘the 
feeling intellect’ at work in both poets, and also touches on another 
of Williams’s prevailing preoccupations—the Image of the City. 
He saw the city as a place of exchange and of sharing, a place 
where hierarchy and republic are mingled since authority and 
subservience are always changing places, where one can suffer 
or be substituted for another. 

There are essays here on Hopkins, Landor, Macaulay, D. H. 
Lawrence, Shakespeare and many others. The book ends with 
Williams’s own notes on the Arthurian legend, a legend which was 
the subject of his last poems. These poems have not, perhaps, 
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received their deserved attention. Mrs Ridler goes far to explain 
why. She shows how Williams altered earlier, more conventional 
poems on the same subject and, in the altering, sometimes obscured 
his meaning by omitting certain stages in his argument. She explains, , 
too, how much of his imagery was derived from books and not: 
from life. Yet the poems themselves—static, heraldic, ritualistic: 
as they are—repay attention; they express an honestly worked | 
out vision of life. Their artificiality is only a surface artificiality.. 
Yet they need to be read in the context of Williams’s own notes: 
and of his other essays. Like Hopkins, Williams needed a system. 
from which to soar. Like Hopkins, too, he never surrendered the: 
demands of the senses. ELIZABETH JENNINGS 


THE SLIDE AREA by Gavin Lambert. (Hamish Hamilton. 1s.) 

THE Hours BEFORE Noon by Paul Bowles. (Heinemann. 1s.) 

MIGUEL STREET by V. S. Naipaul. (Deutsch. 14s.) 

THE CENTRE OF THE GREEN by John Bowen. (Faber. 15s.) 

Jack WouLD BE A GENTLEMAN by Gillian Freeman. (Longmans. 14s.) 

WAITING FOR THE SKY TO FALL by Kenneth Martin. (Chapman and 
Hall. 16s.) 


Gavin Lambert’s brilliant scenes of Hollywood life, The Slide Area, 
carry Christopher Isherwood’s recommendation on the cover; and 
reviewers have not been slow to point out the close resemblance 
between these stories and those in Goodbye to Berlin. The books are 
composed in exactly the same way: both start and end with diary- 
like sections, written in the present tense and establishing a general 
atmosphere, which enclose a series of objective character studies. 
The treatment of the narrator is also identical in both; Mr Lambert’s 
‘l’ is as ubiquitous, as observant and as discreet as Herr Issyvoo, 
his implied sympathies towards the various characters are of the 
same nature, while his private life and emotions are handled with 
the same reserve. The similarity even extends beyond the con- 
struction and style, to the subject matter itself; Emma Slack is 
clearly a relation of Sally Bowles, and Mark Cusden has affinities 
with Otto. The point is, does this almost slavish similarity matter? 
Can the work of a disciple, resembling that of his master not only 
in form but also in pervading moral attitude and to some extent 
in theme, equal or surpass its model? Can it even be seriously con- 
sidered on its own as a work of creative originality? 

I should have thought not, before reading The Slide Area; having 
done so, I think that this is possible. Mr Lambert’s book is 
enormously — almost frighteningly — readable: one gulps it down in 
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a state of trance. One reason for this, of course, is the ready-made 
technique which he has borrowed from Mr Isherwood, and which 
he exploits, with intelligence and sensibility. (He is not, after all, 
the only imitator of this particular manner, though he is probably 
the first successful one.) Another, and more important, reason is 
the fact that he is writing about Hollywood. Hollywood is a subject 
still waiting for a great novelist to do it justice: think what Balzac, 
Proust, Dickens or Henry James might have made of it! Although 
countless novels have been written about it, only two—The Last 
Tycoon and The Day of the the Locust—have come anywhere near 
conveying its essence. More of this essence is to be found in the 
ghosted memoirs or journalistic biographies of film celebrities than 
in, for example, the Hollywood scenes of Aldous Huxley’s later 
novels. As is well known, Hollywood has a habit of attracting good 
writers, and then working a spell on them which prevents them in 
‘some cases from writing at all, in others from writing well, in all 
rom writing well about Hollywood. Nathaniel West caught a 
‘glimpse of the hysteria, the terrifying urban seediness (which has 
‘since been stylized and subtly falsified by Hammett, Chandler and 
the schoo! of Californian thriller-writers): Scott Fitzgerald caught 
a glimpse of the genuine glamour that exists among the fake, the 
genius at the core of the commercial vulgarity, which other serious 
writers have ignored. Yet, with the notable exception of Fitz- 
gerald’s tycoon, and perhaps a handful of minor figures in John 
O’Hara’s stories, there exists in modern fiction no portrait of a 
Hollywood star, director, producer or manager, that is neither a 
two-dimensional cliché nor a crude caricature: these people belong 
to modern mythology, but have yet to be established there by a 
creative artist. When Mr Isherwood went to Hollywood some 
years ago, one hoped that this need might be met; nothing happened, 
however, and now Mr Lambert has written the book that Mr 
Isherwood might have written if Hollywood had not mysteriously 
exacted its vow of silence. 

The Slide Area is fascinating, and within its self-imposed 
limitations irreproachably accomplished: it is a minor book which 
gives a hint of the great novel that may one day be written about 
Hollywood. The first chapter (which originally appeared in The 
London Magazine) brilliantly evokes the place: the impermanence 
symbolized by the suddenly crumbling cliffs; the long urban sprawl 
of Los Angeles, a series of suburbs without a metropolis. Other 
stories contain sketches for key figures in this hallucinated society 
where, as the author says, myth and reality are the same: “The 
dream is the achievement, the achievement is the dream.’ Emma 
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Slack is the romantic on whom the myth has potently worked; — 
the provincial girl determined to get into films, to make myth 
reality, who ends up on a film set exactly reproducing the small-_ 
town street where she saw her first movie. Julie Forbes, the 
doggedly immortal star, is one of the most unscrupulous creators © 
of the myth; she succeeds (in spite of her lack of talent) because 
she passionately believes in it, for she is as much its dupe as Emma. 
Like Frankenstein’s monster the myth, once brought into being, 
assumes control: the disillusioned consumer (Emma) and the 
cynical producer (Julie) must continue to subscribe to this ersatz 
product for the rest of their lives. Then there are those who have | 
been destroyed by, or who blankly abstain from the rags-to-riches 
dream: the son of successful parents whose inverted dream is of 
riches-to-rags, one of those spoilt, destructive, neurotic young men 
whose drunken fights and car-crashes fill the American scandal 
magazines— half sulky boyish charm, half dreary egotism; and the 
other young man, as empty as a Paul Bowles hero, who just wants 
to lie in the sun. One of the best episodes (which also first appeared 
in this magazine) is devoted to an eccentric European Countess, 
whose fantasy life is so extreme and clear-cut that it makes the 
surrounding Californian illusion-cum-reality seem shadowy indeed. 
Goodbye to Berlin has assumed a historical importance, apart from 
its entertainment value, as the portrait of a society caught at a 
crucial moment of decadence; in addition to its embarrassing 
resemblance in other ways to the earlier book, The Slide Area may 
acquire with time a comparable documentary interest. 

The earliest story in The Hours Before Noon was written in 1939, 
the latest in 1948. The collection therefore lacks the unity of theme 
which distinguishes The Slide Area, and also lacks the unity of mood 
possessed by Paul Bowles’s earlier book of stories, A Little Stone. 
This is his slightest work to date; each story shows the highest 
degree of technical accomplishment, but most seem to be sketches 
for themes treated more fully in his novels. In my opinion the two 
most successful are The Frozen Fields and Tapiama, for opposite 
reasons: the first, a story of childhood, because it is unlike anything 
in his novels and breaks intriguing new ground, the second because 
it is written in the typical Bowles manner and equals in intensity the 
best passages of his longer works. 

Unity of theme, mood, manner and background binds the stories 
in V.S. Naipaul’s Miguel Street so tightly together that the collection 
is almost a novel. The street is in Port of Spain, and Mr Naipaul 
takes us from house to house, concentrating on a character here, 
a situation there, before moving on to the next: as in The Slide Area, 
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“Major figure of one episode may fill a subsidiary réle in another. 
tis a form well suited to Mr Naipaul’s talent, but I think it should 
€ mentioned that although Miguel Street is published after his 
wo novels it was in fact written before them; a reader ignorant 
wf this fact might be forgiven for assuming that Mr Naipaul had 
decided to sidestep the problems of design and construction posed 
yy the full-length novel, whereas his development as a writer really 
indicates an increased attention to these. The discipline of his prose, 
and the disenchanted but far from irresponsible gaiety of his point 
of view, already distinguish him from other novelists dealing with 
the West Indian scene, most of whom tend to get carried away, 
in various directions, by the rich opportunities provided by local 
colour: Mr Naipaul’s sardonic account of the conflicting simplici- 
ties and complexities in Trinidad society (with emphasis laid on 
the Hindu community) is neither turgid nor ‘charming’. If he attains 
the purely technical skill necessary to maintain his enviable poise 
throughout a more ambitious work (a skill which neither Lamming 
nor Selvon have yet exhibited, in spite of their other achievements) 
he will be outstanding indeed. Miguel Street is a deeply enjoyable 
book, filled with people who are eccentrics without being cari- 
catures— people conceived on the grand scale and brought into 
perfect focus by Mr Naipaul’s measured observation, which com- 
bines the qualities of sympathy and detachment. This detachment 
is so much a part of his literary personality that any modification 
of it is curiously effective; and such a modification seems to occur 
in the last story, ‘How I left Miguel Street’. Here the narrator, a ‘street 
’rab’ whose growth to manhood has been suggested throughout, as 
it were behind the scenes, leaves for England; it is as though the 
author himself stepped from the wings on to the stage, revealing 
significance in what has gone before by giving it simultaneously the 
mystery of nostalgia and the immediacy of a personal experience. 

John Bowen’s The Centre of the Green is an acutely readable 
novel that seems better than it is: that is to say, parts of it are so 
well done that it is only after reflection that one becomes aware 
of the inadequacy of the whole. It contains an outstandingly 
successful section called ‘A Wet Week-End’: this describes the 
experiences of a young man in London prey to a terrifying loneli- 
ness, and no doubt many readers will find it effective to the point 
of discomfort. The novel is a study, written rather too consistently 
on one note, of an unhappy family; its weakness is that the 
characters do not exist apart from their obsessions. Obsessions 
modify, and in many cases dominate people, but there must be a 
primary personality, separate from the obsession, to be distorted 
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by it. The mother in this book is alarmingly real when she is 
exhibiting her possessiveness, but her other characteristics are 
shadowy; the neurotically promiscuous son is vivid to us as an 
example and victim of this neurosis, but beyond that we know 
nothing about him. The pathetic father, an emasculated man of 
action, and the solitary son (yet another portrayal of emptiness 
suggestive of Paul Bowles) are shown rather more in the round, 
but there is still something arbitrary in these four variations on the 
theme of desperation. In a sense Mr Bowen intends his characters 
to be two-dimensional, but ideally he should have hinted at the 
fullness they might have achieved before they were flattened by 
loneliness, fear, self-disgust and the inability to communicate with 
each other. These dangers are only interesting in conjunction with 
the people they afflict; the members of Mr Bowen’s doomed family 
are so engulfed by them that the significance of the calamity 
windles in proportion to its immensity. 

Gillian Freeman and Kenneth Martin are both young authors who 
have set themselves the task of interpreting with intelligence various 
aspects of modern life; their novels, written largely in dialogue, 
have an almost documentary flavour. Miss Freeman is the more 
accomplished, and also the more imaginative of the two. She writes 
about a working-class family which suddenly wins fifty thousand 
pounds on the football pools; carefully, with a mass of convincing 
detail, she satisfies our curiosity about what becomes of them as a 
result. Jack Would Be A Gentleman is in many ways a model novel, 

in which the writer succeeds exactly in her aim. She stimulates 

curiosity, and then satisfies it; all too many novelists fail to do 
either, let alone both; but, perhaps inevitably, there is something 

a little contrived, a little too neat about the book as a whole, and 
the smoothness of its execution, which makes it so easy to absorb, 
also allows it to slip from the memory. 

There is nothing smooth about Waiting for the Sky to Fall, which 
describes a group of self-conscious young Bohemians in London 
today. Much of the time Mr Martin seems to share this self- 
consciousness himself, and then the novel reads like pages from a 
diary or excerpts from personal letters; he scarcely bothers to 
characterize his people (as a letter-writer assumes familiarity in 
his reader) and they remain unconvincing, but just possible, 
creations. He is at his best when most serious and subjective; some 
descriptions of deep emotion, and a few poetic topographical 
passages, are free from the self-consciousness which elsewhere 
invalidates his portrait of a self-conscious generation. Mr Martin’s 
first novel, Aubade, was a typical first novel in that it dealt with 
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adolescence and gave the impression of being a personal work; 
I’m afraid that Waiting for the Sky to Fall is a typical second 
novel, in which the writer attempts to interpret the wider world 


to which his early success has introduced him, and seeks generaliza- _ 


tions that his experience is still too limited to support. 
FRANCIS WYNDHAM 


MEMENTO Mori by Muriel Spark. (Macmillan. 15s.) 

A GUEST AND HIS Goinc by P. H. Newby. (Cape. 15s.) 
BROADSTROP IN SEASON by Robert Kee. (Secker and Warburg. 18s.) 
A NET For Venus by David Garnett. (Longmans. 12s. 6d.) 

THE MaGic CHRISTIAN by Terry Southern. (Deutsch. 11s 6d.) 


All these novels are intentionally funny, or at least amusing, but 
none of them, not even the most easy-going of them — Broadstrop 
in Season, is merely humorous. In two cases the humour is more 
or less functional, though in very different ways. Miss Spark’s sub- 
ject is old age and the approach of death but she is not interested 
in conveying any particular message about it. She is neither making 
a metaphysical protest about the finitude of human life nor forcing 
us to contemplate something we ordinarily, consolingly, ignore. She 
is rather exploring a common, if commonly neglected, condition 
of life. Her humour has a certain abrupt heartiness, it expresses the 
realism of the hospital-nurse: decrepitude is a fact, a widespread 
condition of men, but there is no need to become self-pityingly 
fascinated by its terrors. Mr Southern’s object is on the whole 
satirical. The Magic Christian, like his previous novel Flash and 
Filigree, records some wildly fantastic occurrences in the chastest 
and most incisively demure prose. But where the former book was 
a delightedly non-committal exploitation of absurdity, his new one 
rumbles with implicit social comment. In Mr Newby’s case humour 
is more fundamentally situated: in his general attitude to life. A 
liberal novel about an Egyptian adrift in England during the Suez 
crisis might have been expected to boil with condemnation but Mr 
Newby’s preferences do not issue in moralistic pigeon-holing. He 
is a determinist and not inclined to take out on his characters the 
gap between his desires and his expectations. Although Mr Kee’s 
social comedy is more deliberate his humour stems from some- 
thing more deep-seated than a particular literary intention. In Mr 
Garnett’s case the humour is peripheral. In his story of marital 
infidelity and struggle the theme and the prevailing manner of its 
treatment are serious enough but little patches of absurdity break out 
here and there, most obviously in the jarringly farcical conception of 
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the lover. These are all highly professional novels, there are no raw 
chunks of feeling in them and the authors have their material firmly 
under their control. To a considerable extent their common 
humorousness is a display of the self-satisfaction of power. 

Miss Spark’s main characters are a group of people in their 
seventies and eighties whose lives have interlocked in various ways. 
One of them, Dame Lettie, an unlovable old committee-woman and 
public busybody, receives mysterious messages on the telephone 
reminding her that she must die. Gradually the others begin to hear 
them too. An elderly police inspector, who is involved in the investi- 
gation of the calls, comes to the conclusion that the caller is Death 
himself. No better explanation emerges and nothing much is made 
of this one. The point of the calls is presumably to emphasize the 
common condition of the main characters, it is a device for 
enhancing their consciousness of their old age. It does no particular 
arm to the book but | do not see that it does any particular good 
either. The characters could just as well have been brought together 
and made sharply aware of their common situation by, say, a 
funeral party’s getting emotionally out of hand. Memento Mori is 
an exceedingly adroit book but, in its rather conscientious heart- 
lessness, not an entirely likeable one. Miss Spark is clearly on the 
side of some characters as against others. She favours Charmian, 
a kind of senile Virginia Woolf, and Jean, her former maid and 
companion, endowing both with a particular combination of 
stoicism and sensitivity, she is dead set against Charmian’s husband, 
Godfrey, a jealous and aggressive old voyeur, and Mrs Pettigrew, 
the rapacious housekeeper whom he employs to provide, amongst 
other things, expensive glimpses of her suspenders. But there is a 
certain glee about the precipitation with which they are all jumbled 
together in their common fate. Miss Spark manages to get a large 
number of sharply defined and entirely convincing characters, of 
a wide range of human and social varieties, into her picture. The 
life of an old people’s ward in a hospital is described with gruesome 
convincingness, especially when one end of it is filled with ‘geriatric 
cases’, who come in like some wild medieval carnival. But for all 
its smoothness and precision Memento Mori never quite loses the 
flavour of being a gratuitous curiosity. 

The main characters of A Guest and his Going have appeared in 
previous novels of Mr Newby’s and things are left at the end of 
this stage of the narrative in a condition that suggests they will 
appear again. So it is not surprising that the plot should be fairly 
vestigial. Muawiya, Edgar Perry and the rest are well-established 
enough to fend for themselves now without submitting to anything 
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very rigorous in the way of a story. The Forsterish tone of the book 
has been remarked on by other reviewers but though Forster's 
influence is certainly present it is not dominating. It reveals itself 
in the engaging cheerfulness of the style, in the occasional use of 
such technical devices as representing the sudden springing up of 
an emotional state in objective terms of bells ringing or thunder- 
storms and in a general attitude of graciousness and charity. But 
Mr Newby is more morally ambiguous or at least sceptical than 
Forster. There are really not the beginnings of a division into 
sheep and goats amongst his characters. Perry, for example, is only 
the hero in the most superficial or ostensible way. He is not merely 
weak, like Rickie Elliot; there is a distinct element of moral squalor 
about him, with his grotesque language school, his detective stories, 
his contrivances and his complacency. This is not to say that he is 
not entirely credible and even likeable. But he is a less attractive 
figure than either poor, dotty Napier Hillingdon, with his interest 
in the occult and his middle-aged youthfulness, or Waldo Grimbley, 
Edgar’s partner and former professor, with his firm detestation of 
Egyptians and his splendid inflexibility. The story, which concerns 
for the most part the effects of some wild and illegal driving by 
Muawiya, his flight from justice and eventually a to him deeply 
disappointing acquittal, is set at the time of the Suez crisis but there 
is not much sense of the occasion. Characteristically, perhaps, it stops 
before the landings. It is hard to see how the ultimate amiableness 
of Mr Newby’s English and Egyptian characters could have survived 
the bombing of Port Said. The world of this novel is a mild, incon- 
sequent place, peopled with characters made harmless by slight 
absurdity. Mr Newby shows a quiet determination to keep it 
that way. 

Forty years ago or thereabouts it was not uncommon for writers 
to put pagan deities into Norfolk jackets and insert them, in a 
revealingly disruptive way, into the fabric of society. Pan is always 
cropping up, more or less explicitly, in Saki’s stories (Clovis, after 
all, is not exactly human) and there are a good many fauns, literal 
or metaphorical, in Forster. Mr Kee’s woodland spirit is in fact 
Lubchik, a rather obscurely motivated communist agent, but to all 
intents and purposes he is goat-footed. He erupts into the life of 
poor old Broadstrop (also a rather old-fashioned figure with his small 
private income and his art lectures) and together they cavort 
through a cheerful and unpredictable series of adventures. Mr Kee 
is in no sort of hurry and is given to the voluptuous prolongation 
of his description of Broadstrop’s social anguishments. One of these 
is especially memorable: the anxious, hovering, motherly concern 
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of a waiter as Broadstrop, early for an appointment that is never 
kept, works through a number of champagne cocktails at the Ritz. 
Mr Kee’s moral standpoint is attractively straightforward: his world 
is divided into nice people and nasty ones and these qualities have 
no regular connection whatever with age, class, sex, intelligence 
or looks. At first glance Broadstrop in Season looks as if it is going 
to turn out to be another of those sociological museums, heavily 
encumbered with topical furnishings and incidents, but happily Mr 
Kee becomes too interested in the idiosyncrasy of his creations for 
this to happen. It is an altogether amiable book and the only sign 
of exasperation Mr Kee shows is in the last few pages when he 
has most of the principal characters blown, incongruously, up. 

_ A Net for Venus is a kind of occasional book, in the sense of the 
word used when it is applied to tables. Though without any obvious 
purpose it could serve to fill a space in an attractive and unostenta- 
“tious manner. There are four, or three and a half, main characters. 
Venetia is a beautiful relic of Bloomsbury, at once given to perfect 
honesty in personal relations and yet not supposed to be obtrusively 
stupid. Toby, her one-legged husband, is a very singular construc- 
tion: wing commander, aircraft designer, country gentleman; 
capable of rather sophisticated moral reflection but also of saying 
‘I must get to the War House p.d.q.’ A mixture of Siegfried Sassoon 
and Biggles, in fact, as described by Nigel Balchin. Sebastian, their 
sole issue, is a dear old acquaintance, a beautiful, sensitive lad, 
given to tossing back his long, black hair and rolling his big, blue 
almond-shaped eyes. Fortunately he is the half-character and we 
are only briefly immersed into the clammy shallows of his soul. 
Finally there is Carlo Marx, a young circus publicity man, who 
tumbles Venetia in the hay of various hotel bedrooms and Dutch 
barns. She succumbs to him because she is bored with being a largely 
decorative adjunct to her husband’s life but she rationalizes her 
behaviour as arising from a desire to help mould Carlo’s quick but 
untutored intelligence. Venetia is a trashy and unappetizing female 
and it is hard to see why, after so many years of her, the wing 
commander does not jump at the chance her infidelity provides. 
It is all most deftly and economically recounted, the assurance of 
the writing has none of the oddities of the incidents and 
characterization. 

The Magic Christian is shorter still and even more assured. It 
takes the form of a record of elaborate practical jokes conducted 
by Guy Grand, an eccentric billionaire, each ending with some slight 
yariant on the biblical refrain ‘it cost him a good bit to keep his 
name clear’, the incidents being separated by the stages of a tea- 
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arty given by Guy’s aged aunts, during which he sets about an! 
oe friend of thers with barbed and elephantine politeness. The: 
practical jokes are often funny, and they are described with a 
wonderful chilly formality, but perhaps they are not quite funny ’ 
enough. He fills a large vat of boiling excrement with five-- 
hundred-dollar bills and puts up a sign ‘Free $ here’; he buys: 
a newspaper and fills it with French words, mis-spellings, and © 
then, as a final touch, facts; he inserts a panther into a dog show; 
he buys a cinema and shows subtly tampered-with films; he 
organizes a fashionable cruise on a hyper-luxury liner during which 
everything gets horribly out of control; he bribes professional boxers 
to put on displays of mincing cowardice; he puts a pygmy in as 
president of an advertising agency; once he is caught out when 
everyone takes seriously the anti-communist campaign he enables 
a demented mid-Western senator to conduct. The whole under- 
taking is too directly purposive for Mr Southern’s marvellously 
wild talent and it is a little as if he were using a high-precision rifle 
with telescopic sights to shoot at a milk bottle four yards away. 
But even in this group of originally-conceived books it stands out 
for its singularity. ANTHONY QUINTON 


EPITAPH FOR GEORGE DILLON by John Osborne and Anthony 
Creighton. (Faber & Faber. tos. 6d.) 

THE Hostace by Brendan Behan. (Methuen. ros. 6d.) 

A TASTE OF Honey by Shelagh Delaney. (Methuen. 3s. 6d.) 

THREE PLays by John Mortimer. (Elek. ros. 6d.) 


There can be no doubt about it, the post-war bloodless revolution 
in our theatre advances steadily. No playwright, however reac- 
tionary in idea or technique, would dare now to send the curtain 
up with a comic maid crossing the stage to answer the telephone. 
And only in the thrillers of Miss Agatha Christie do those improbable 
country house parties linger on. A predominantly middle-class 
audience can now be made to admit, at least for a couple of hours, 
that non-bourgeois standards and assumptions may have a validity 
of their own. In other words, a certain amount of reality has broken 
through, a path has been cleared, and a few good plays have elbowed 
their way along it. But there is at the moment a danger that, 
delighted by the particular success of one or two plays, theatre 
managements will hasten to thrust upon us the carbon copies that 
inevitably follow in the wake of any new achievement in theatre 
or cinema. The management that had the faith and courage to 
give us Look Back in Anger also had the poor judgement to present 
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Sugar in the Morning. The working class has no monopoly of 
eality, and there is surely no more virtue in East End parochialism 
Der se, than in West End urbanity. 

Of the ‘new’ playwrights under review here, John Osborne is the 
most established and, I think, the most considerable. His voice 
has certainly been from the beginning distinctive and readily 
recognizable: the authentic voice of a generation whose disillusion- 
ment, far from having dulled their senses, has sharpened their 
awareness of inequality and archaic survival in the post-war world. 
_ In the character of Jimmy Porter in Look Back in Anger, John 
Osborne gave expression to what is perhaps his own personal 
problem, and that of many another young intellectual of his genera- 
tion: a natural urge and feeling towards anarchy (at least latent 
in most artists) uneasily allied with a socially alert and questing 
intelligence which forces him to play his protestant part in society. 
Look Back in Anger made articulate an attitude which had been 
straining towards expression for some time, but to do this it had 
to make use of, in a sense to exploit, its characters. It was perhaps 
a personal statement rather than a work of theatrical art. Epitaph 
for George Dillon, an earlier play, seems to me to be Mr Osborne’s 
finest achievement so far. It is directly concerned with people in 
a way that his later plays are not. Through its characters it does, 
of course, incidentally have something to say about the things 
that we know its author cares deeply about, but its strength lies 
principally in its brilliantly exact observation both of character 
and of milieu. The problem of George Dillon himself remains, 
whether or not he is the creative artist he considers himself to be. 
The itch, the pain, is there in any case. But he feels that his scorn 
for what he considers the false values of the family he lives with, 
his barely disguised contempt for their spiritual and mental suburbia, 
is meaningless unless he can prove the strength of his position by 
the creativeness of his own life, or more specifically by an act of 
artistic creation. When, ironically, he has to admit himself trapped 
by the cosy suburban Gemiitlichkeit he has continually fought 
against, when he finally gives in to the wax fruit, the awful painted 
birds on the wall, the china dogs and the framed photo of the 
soldier boy on the cheap modern cocktail cabinet, he has earned 
our sympathy. He may have been defeated as much by his own 
shortcomings as by anything else, but his bitter self-awareness still 
gives him an edge over the forces of sentimentalized commercialism 
that have so lovingly ensnared him. The other characters are as 
alive as George, which is rare in an Osborne play. Look Back in 
Anger is Jimmy Porter or it is nothing, and the other characters 
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in The Entertainer really exist only as seen by that monstrous | 
symbol Archie Rice. But this early play is written in dialogue, not 
merely invective. Perhaps one should allow some of the credit for 
this to Mr Osborne’s co-author Anthony Creighton, who may 
also be to a certain extent responsible for the almost musical 
formality of George Dillon, a formality which has no place in the 
scattered, sprawling indignation of the ‘solo’ plays. 

Brendan Behan’s second play, The Hostage, does not fulfil the 
promise of his first, The Quare Fellow. No reason why it should, 
of course, it’s a very different kind of play; but it doesn’t fulfil any 
of the legitimate requirements of the drama either, although there 
are several moments when it looks as though it might be about to. 
Compounded of the elements of Masque, Brechtian didactic drama, 
Irish fantasy and O’Casey tragi-comedy, it never really settles into 
being any one of them, or speaking with any one clear voice. 
Consequently it has a curiously manufactured air about it, as of an 
ill-assembled variety bill. One’s expectations of, at any rate, liveli- 
ness are aroused by the play’s opening: “Curtain up. Whole company 
dances an Irish Jig after two figures in which two whores and two 
queers have danced together.’ (And in Miss Joan Littlewood’s 
production one of the queers was made a Negro as well. Something 
for the whole family.) The opening jig however soon gives way 
to desperate farce and grimly determined fantasy, and the play 
slowly winds down. Mr Behan’s most precious quality is a superb 
joyous irreverence, but this alone is insufficient to sustain one’s 
interest in so weak a concoction as The Hostage. 

The three Theatre Workshop archetypes turn up again in A 
Taste of Honey, a first play by Shelagh Delaney. In spite of the 
surface realism of some of the dialogue, Miss Delaney’s whore 
is still a stage whore, her Negro does little more than fufil his 
mechanical function of making the heroine pregnant, and only 
the queer, Geoffrey, is a completely realized character, neither 
a figure of fun nor a one-dimensional psychiatrist’s case-history. 
But, Geoffrey apart, Miss Delaney’s slice of Salford life is a very 
thin slice. Realism in dialogue can, in the hands of a tyro, degenerate 
easily into triviality, and it is a moot point whether Miss Delaney 
possesses a good ear or a good tape-recorder. 

The parochial outook implicit in A Taste of Honey is absent from 
the three short plays of John Mortimer published in one volume. 
Mr Mortimer’s talent is for comedy, which he sees as the only thing 
worth writing in our Angst-ridden age, ‘provided’, he says, ‘the 
comedy is truly on the side of the lonely, the neglected, the unsuc- 
cessful, and plays its part in the war against established rules and 
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gainst the imposing of an arbitrary code of behaviour upon indi- 
ridual and unpredictable human beings’. A familiar and lovable view, 
is far as it goes, and it seems to go far enough for Mr Mortimer to 
nable him to write dialogue that has wit and edge, and to create 
‘haracters that are consistent within the terms of their own, some- 
imes extraordinary, points of reference. Comedy is by nature 
narchic, and Mr Mortimer’s comedy is no exception. He sets up 
hose old targets of the satirist: family life, respectability, material- 
istic success, adds a few more recent ones of his own (‘senti- 
nentalized patriotism, glossy nostalgia for a remote war’) and 
nocks them down with ease and enjoyment. All three plays are 
musing, but What Shall We Tell Caroline? is rather more ambitious 
han the others. The situation it translates into comic terms is one 
hat other playwrights have treated as serious drama, but Mr 
Mortimer’s comic approach is effective in displaying the kind of 
Ise relationship on which domestic peace sometimes uneasily rests. 
In our ideal theatre of the future, there would be a place for 
all these talents, an atmosphere in which they could be nurtured, 
a community to ensure that they would not have to mature alone 
with no direction beyond their inner impulses. It may seem 
quixotic to expect the theatrical Establishment to succour the young 
playwrights who are rebelling against its authority, but surely this 
is an instance where a house ostensibly divided against itself would 
stand by virtue of its inner tension. CHARLES OSBORNE 


THE BUSINESS OF CRITICISM by Helen Gardner. (Oxford University 
Press. 15S.) 

POETRY AND Moratity by Vincent Buckley. (Chatto and Windus. 
21S) 

THE Use oF IMAGINATION by William Walsh. (Chatto and 
Windus. 26s.) 


Most of Miss Helen Gardner’s energies have gone into her work as 
teacher and editor, but her own criticism on Eliot and Shakespeare 
is so good that she is admirably qualified to write on ‘the profes- 
sion of a critic’ and on ‘the limits of literary criticism’, the two 
series of lectures contained in her new volume. Although she is 
a professional scholar, she appeals to ‘the common sense of readers 
uncorrupted with literary prejudices’. She is dissatisfied with much 
of the new criticism, both because it spurns the aid of history and 
because it seems to concern itself with peripheral matters. By a 
consideration of some lines in Macbeth she demonstrates the weak- 
ness of Cleanth Brooks’s essay in The Well-Wrought Urn; and in 
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her lectures on modern biblical criticism she complains that it is 
‘too one-sided, too abstract, intellectual and bookish, too literary 
and aesthetic an approach to the interpretation of the Gospels’. 
As a result, ‘the central image of a human life and death seem to 
have disappeared’. 

Miss Gardner is equally aware that the historical approach has 
its dangers. We cannot interpret Shakespeare in terms of an 
Elizabethan world picture; but we can use scholarship as an aid 
to interpretation. Miss Gardner speaks highly of Miss Lascelles’s 
investigation of the sources of Measure for Measure: her own. 
readers can point to her eminently sane interpretation of Hamlet: 
or to her use of Leone Ebreo to illuminate Donne’s ‘Air and Angels’. 
She writes with a beautiful lucidity, her tone is always urbane 
and civilized, and she reserves her shafts of wit to pierce pretension 
and self-importance. 

One of Miss Gardner’s complaints about modern academic 
criticism is that it is parasitical—we have Mr X criticizing what 
Mr Y has said about Mr Z. At first sight Poetry and Morality, Mr 
Buckley’s book, may seem to be of this kind; for, instead of tackling 
his subject directly, he approaches it obliquely through the criticism 
of Arnold, Eliot and Leavis. But the method is justified by the result. 
Mr Buckley writes as a Christian, but, as Professor Willey dryly 
remarks in his introduction, ‘this does not mean that he is too 
much of a Christian to be a good critic’. He dissociates himself from 
the group of writers who practise the art of ‘Christian dis- 
crimination’. 

Mr Buckley’s task is not an easy one. Mr Eliot detests Arnold’s 
criticism and he has been silent about Dr Leavis; Dr Leavis has 
been somewhat lacking in enthusiasm for Mr Eliot’s later criti- 
cism. Mr Buckley walks like Agag. His accounts of the three critics 
are remarkably free from prejudice; and he corrects them, where 
necessary, with modesty and independence. His sympathies, it is 
clear, are more with Mr Eliot than with Arnold; but he is uneasy, 
as Mr Eliot’s admirers must be, with the tone of After Strange Gods. 
He admires the way Dr Leavis analyses passages of verse, but he 
does not share all his enthusiasm for Lawrence’s ideas. As a 
Christian he cannot accept the large claims made for poetry by 
Romantic critics, and he naturally repudiates Arnold’s use of poetry 
as a substitute for religion. Arnold had suggested that 

More and more mankind will discover that we have to turn to 

poetry to interpret life for us, to console us, to sustain us. 
Mr Buckley comments 


Now, this is really fantastic. It does not answer to the facts of 
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| the past seventy years; nor does it, I believe, answer to the facts 
of the world to which it was announced, to the England of 
} seventy years ago. 

ut is it so fantastic? Mill tells us in a famous passage how he was 
consoled and sustained, as many have been since, by Wordsworth’s 
oetry; and Auden’s elegy on Yeats invokes the poet to make a 
vineyard of the curse. The Christian, of course, has other things to 
stain him: but Arnold, it should be remembered, included what he 
regarded as the essence of religion in his conception of ‘poetry’. 
Mr Eliot, reacting from what he regards as Arnold’s confusion, 
elieves the true value of poetry can be established only when we 
lo not ask it to perform the functions of religion. Yet he admits 
hat it ‘may make us from time to time a little more aware of the 
eeper, unnamed feelings which form the substratum of our being’ 
and that it can elicit ‘some perception of an order in reality, to bring 
to a condition of serenity, stillness and reconciliation’. If we wish 
to go further, we must seek the aid of religion. 

__Dr Leavis is reticent about his religious convictions; but he 
demands of a great creative writer a positive attitude to life, an 
attitude of reverence, and one which is ‘clairvoyant and incorrup- 
tible in its preoccupation with realities’. 

Sometimes, perhaps, Mr Buckley takes obiter dicta more 
seriously than their authors intended—some of Mr Eliot’s prose 
might almost have been written by Mr Possum—and the book 
might have been more positive in its effect if Mr Buckley had made 
a direct statement of his own views on the subject; but his investi- 
gation is generally shrewd and sometimes penetrating. 

The third book is concerned with the frontier between literary 
criticism and educational theory. Mr Walsh is professor of educa- 
tion at Leeds; but in place of the usual diet of theory from Plato 
to Piaget he offers us the wisdom of English poets from Coleridge 
to Lawrence. Although he is well aware that literature is ‘not an 
illustration of educational ideas’, he believes ‘that there are in the 
manifold richness of a major literary work . . . elements, values, 
meanings, feelings, incomparably strengthening to the educational 
sense’. It is true that only one of his chosen authors ever served 
as a teacher, though Arnold was an inspector of schools. Keats, 
Hopkins and James were celibate; and the views of Coleridge about 
education did not prove very successful with Hartley. Yet Professor 
Walsh is surely right to feel that those concerned with education 
could learn a great deal from the poets— more, perhaps, than they 
4re accustomed to learn from educational psychologists. 
Although Shelley is quoted only on the dust-wrapper, the founda- 
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tion of the book is his belief that ‘the great instrument of moral 
good is the imagination’. With this may be linked Coleridge's 
remark ‘that deep thinking is attainable only by a man of deep 
feeling’. Coleridge had both an extraordinary understanding of 
childhood and a ‘seminal mind’ and we may agree with Professor 
Walsh that a ‘mind that has profited from the discipline of pumanal 
learning as Coleridge conceived it’ is ‘required of one who would! 
discharge the serious, indeed the terrifying, obligations of a teacher’.. 

Wordsworth’s Prelude describes the growth of a poet’s mind; but 
it is not only poets who would profit from an education by contact 
with nature. Hopkins, with his ‘strong and subtle feeling for the 
concrete and particular’, also illustrates the influence of nature on: 
a receptive mind. The problem confronting a modern educator in 
an industrial society is how to provide a substitute. We cannot) 
educate all our children in the Lake District, and day excursions to | 
the Surrey hills are clearly inadequate. Mr Walsh is driven to 
suggest that ‘works of art make public and permanent the finest 
knowledge of the most gifted minds’. 

Keats is presented as an example of the education of sensibility, 
Yeats as an example of the development of character. ‘The theory 
of modern education requires to be braced with the austerity of 
thought that knows its real strength and the asceticism of attitude 
that admits its proper limits’. Lawrence provides a useful antidote 
to false idealism in education, though his scheme, on the whole, 
is reactionary. Mr Eliot’s poetry is used as a text on which to hang 
a discussion of the place of language in education. 

Mr Walsh’s book is always interesting and, with Sir Herbert Read’s 
Education Through Art, it could provide a stimulus to the reform 
of the training of teachers, which would have an incalculable effect 
on the life of the nation. But those whose imaginations have been 


stunted in their formative years will not be able to use the book 
effectively. 


It should be added that a professor of education ought not now 
to refer to the 11-plus examination as the ‘scholarship paper’; a 
scholar ought not to suggest that Keats found the story of Isabella 
in Burton’s Anatomy; and a critic should not support his view of 
De la Mare as a minor writer by saying that Memoirs of a Midget 
is ‘a significant title’. 


KENNETH MUIR 
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4 Selected Autumn Books 


Today at Eighty 


EDWARD WEYER : ; 
A vivid text by an anthropolc-] A Study of Giuseppe Verdi 


; Primitive Peoples Orpheus 


\ gist-explorer and 212 photo- 
} graphs, 58 in colour. ‘A lovely by VINCENT SHEEAN 
and enjoyable book.’—cyriL 5 

CONNOLLY (Sunday Times) 63s was highly recommended 

K by RAYMOND MORTIMER in 

))) They Came as leading SUNDAY TIMES 

‘de ° 

)) Strangers BEEN: 

Wii) +FRANCESCA M. WILSON JOSEPH TAGGART says in the 

\ })) The story of refugees to Britain Star: ‘Literary works of 

| Hi ae aoe mere art are rare these days 

| \ 2 ; but Sheean has created 
fi 3 

«< Jean-Paul Sartre one.’ 

} ) PHILIP THODY 384pp. Demy 8vo0. 25s. net 

\\ A ree! > Sartre as writer and 

\ political thinker by the author 

Hy) of Albert Camus. 18s CASSELL 


Whatis Literature?| === 


) LAURENCE LERNER 
( The principles of literary criti- 


cism reassessed through a study | P™AY>Ar>LyErlrrarharhenrn” 
} of aesthetic theory. 2Is 
a THE LONDON MAGAZINE 
| piceon IS PRINTED AT 
a The War Lover 
})) JOHN HERSEY THE SHENVAL PRESS 
¢ A novel of outstanding or 
ance, set on an American bomber 
} base in England. 18s 22a DE Bee) 
The Torrents of TYPOGRAPHIC DESIGN 
) Spring AND FINE COLOUR 
IVAN TURGENEV oe 
Translated by David Magarshac. 
A masterly new rendering of one REPRODUCTION 
of the greatest love stories in 
Russian literature. 12s 6d * 
The Story of Enquiries should be made to 
Reynard The London Sales Office 
MAURICE GENEVOIX etard 019 
‘Entrancing.’ — DANIEL GEORGE 
(Bookman) I5s 
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Notes About Our Authors 


ATTILIO BERTOLUCCI was born in Parma in rg11, and now lives in Rom 
He has published three volumes of verse, the most recent of which, 
Capanna Indiana (1951), won the Viareggio Prize, and was translated, in 
part, into English by William Weaver, and appeared in the anthology ob 
New Italian Writers edited by Princess Marguerite Caetani and published b 
John Lehmann. He is an editor of the review Paragone and is at presen 
writing a novel in verse. 


J. C. A. RATHMELL is 23 and went down from Jesus College, Cambridge, 
in June with a First in English. He has won a Frank Knox Fellowship whiché 
takes him to Harvard in September. 


JOANNE DE LONGCHAMPS is an American poet who lives in Reno, Nevada. 
She has contributed to many leading American periodicals, especially Poetry) 
(Chicago). Her first collection of poetry Eden Under Glass was published! 
in the USA in 1957. She is also a painter. ; 


MICHAEL McKEOWN was born in 1938. The poems in this number of The: 
London Magazine are the first he has had published. 


PHILIP BOOTH is a young American poet who teaches at Wellesley College, 
Mass. His first book of poems was published in the USA in 1956. A poem 
by him appeared in The London Magazine Vol. 2 No. 11. 
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THE NEXT NUMBER 


The London Magazine 


Vol. 6, Number 10, will be out at the beginning of 


October, and will contain among other contributions 


CHRISTOPHER ISHERWOOD 
A new long short story: 


MR LANCASTER 
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The Twentieth Century 


News Bulletin 


‘OUR SEPTEMBER NUMBER includes: Britain’s Failure in Europe 
by Roy Pryce; Does Science show us a Meaningless Universe? by 
John Wren Lewis; Hard Class to Hong Kong by Suzette Stone; 
and Gods and Rulers (or The Month in Japan) by G. F. Hudson. 
Plenty of subsidiary articles, Outs and Abouts and Book Reviews. 


OUR OCTOBER NUMBER will be out on the first of the month 
as usual. 


OUR NOVEMBER NUMBER will, we hope, be a Television Special. 


Single copies 3/- from all bookstalls. Annual subscription 36/- post 
free from 26 Bloomsbury Way, London, W.C.1. 


Meanjin Quarterly 


Edited by C. B. CHRISTESEN 


EADERS of The London Magazine will be interested in Australia’s 

leading literary quarterly, Meanjin, now in its nineteenth year of 

publication. Here will be found a cross-section of the best imaginative and 

critical work being produced by Australian writers, and reports on general 
cultural activities at home and abroad. 


Pp. 160 - £2 a year 
United Kingdom: Blackwell’s, Oxford 
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A. W. WILLIAMSON played a prominent part in the 
establishment of science degrees at London University, an event which 
has had a profound influence on the development of science in Great 
Britain. Though Williamson’s greatest contribution to chemistry was 
as a teacher—he was Professor of Chemistry at University College for 
38 years—he was also a research worker. His achievements in this field 
included a masterly study of ether, and the invention of methods of 
gas analysis which are partly responsible for the excellence of domestic 
gas supplies today. 

Williamson was born in Wandsworth in 1824. After studying 
chemistry and mathematics in both Germany and France, he was 
elected to the professorship of chemistry at University College in 
1849, His eminence as a teacher and research worker was recognised 
by the Royal Society when he was awarded its Royal Medal in 1862, 
and he was twice president of the Chemical Society. By the time of 
his death in 1904 his tremendous activity in both the academic and 
industrial spheres had established him as one of the great figures in 


contemporary chemistry. 
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